






SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE TIME OF NULLIFICATION. 


In the newly or thinly settled parts of 
the Southern States, remote from the 
great routes of travel, and where travel- 
Jers were too few to support taverns, or 
regular houses of public entertainment, 
it has been a general and necessary usage 
for almost every private house-holder, or 
planter, to receive travellers as guests, to 
supply their wants with the ordinary 
plain fare of the family, in food and lodg- 
ing, and to charge a moderate pecuniary 
recompense for the accommodation af- 
forded. This custom was productive of 
some gain to the residents, and was of 
greatly more benefit to travellers. It suc- 
ceeded the still earlier custom, of the 
earlier and ruder settlers and condition 
of society, of dispensing gratuitous hos- 
pitality to all transient strangers. This 
change necessarily occurred when with 
the increase of communication, such 
claims of strangers would have become so 
numerous as to impose too heavy a bur- 
den on the hosts—and more especially on 
those whose fare was best, and was most 
freely bestowed. But, when subsequently 
changing and receiving money for the en- 
tertainment asked for and supplied, the 
host did not the less deem his stranger 
guest as the chiefly benefitted party, and 
himself as entirely free from any obliga- 
tion for his guest’s custom and money. 
Indeed, so far as the pecuniary gain was 
concerned, there were but few of the 
planters, whether in poor or moderate cir- 
cumstances, and none of their wives, who 
would not have preferred being relieved 
of the trouble of providing for travellers. 
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The burdens and the benefits were very 
unequally distributed on the family. The 
wife had all the trouble of providing for 
the guest’s entertainment, and very little 
of any connected gratification. The hus- 
band heard the news from the traveller, 
and talked with him on recent political 
or other events —which, to persons so se- 
cluded from the busy world, was an en- 
joyment of no small value. 

In the autumn of 1832, a solitary trav- 
eller, on horse-back, was passing through 
the western part of Georgia, when the 
approach of evening required that he 
should look out for a lodging place.— 
Knowing and availing himself of the 
custom of the country, he rode to the 
first seen dwelling house of decent ap- 
pearance, and asked. for entertainment 
for the night. The request was promptly 
accorded by the proprietor, (who had been 
called home from his work for some 
cause, earlier than usual,) whose recep- 
tion of the traveller was entirely devoid 
of ceremony, or conventional politeness, 
but was as cordial and kind in manner as 
it was free and blunt. The house and its 
surroundings indicated a richer owner 
than was common among the rude and 
struggling planters of that then new re- 
gion, The owner was a plain and indus- 
trious and thriving planter on a small 
scale of operations, who had cleared his 
fields from the forest, built his house, and 
made all the other improvements, and 
who owned enough slaves to supply some 
half-dozen of field Iaborers. With these 
possessions, and a frugal and industrious 
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and good wife, who had already brought 
as many young children as he had labour- 
ing slaves, Squire Jones, (for he was 
also a magistrate, ) felt as comfortable and 
as independent as the richest man in 
Georgia, and would not have yielded a 
title to any claims or pretensions of supe- 
riority or precedence, to the most exalted 
in official station, or to any assumption of 
dignity founded on wealth. The stranger 
guest of most humble and unpretending 
appearance would in his house lack no 
attention or kindness which would have 
been bestowed on the richest—and both 
would have been treated with like care- 
less indifference of manner, and disregard 
of ceremony. 

The first glance at the newly arrived 
traveller did not serve to indicate whether 
his position in the scale of wealth, or pre- 
tension to its possession, was high or low. 
He rode a strong and serviceable horse, 
without being showy, and the equipments 
of the horse and the dress of the rider 
were well chose for the best service on 
the road, and in no respect for display. 
The equipments were not too good for the 
poorest traveller on a journey of business, 
and were plenty good for any rich man 
who cared nothing for luxury or display. 
But the stranger’s face, and also his 
modest and unpresuming manner, as 
shown in his first words, would alone 
have been enough to declare him to be a 
gentleman, and to command respect, even 
if his dress and equipage had been plain- 
er than they were. However plain, every- 
thing about the stranger indicated the 
habits and usage of refined society. The 
traveller was of middle age, and in the 
full vigour of manhood. He was tall, 
and though spare, almost to meagerness, 
seemed to be capable of great physical 
endurance. His features were not promi- 
nent, orseparately and unusually remarka- 
ble. Yet his eyes were brilliant and 
piercing, and though his smile was plea- 
sant and winning, when grave, his firmly 
set lips indicated strong determination, 

The host had but partially made such 
observations as these before he left his 
guest to give orders for the care of the 
horse. In the meantime, fresh water and 
a towel had been placed in the porch, 


(the accustomed place,) and the traveller 
refreshed himself by washing the dust of 
the roid from his face and hands, and by 
brushing it from his outer clothes. He 
had made a long day’s travel; but he felt 
not more fatigue than served to make 
rest an agreeable change. He had not 
long been seated, before Squire Jones re- 
turned. In their first salutations and 
now extended interchange of courtesies, 
no auditor would have suspected that the 
stranger deemed himself of higher posi- 
tion than his very plain and unpolished 
host. Mr. Jones never thought, in this 
or any other case, of any inferiority on his 
part. Having offered, in his blunt though 
kindly manner, all that he deemed necessa- 
ry tomake his guest welcome and comforta- 
ble, he proceeded at once, according to 
the usage of the time and region, to ask 
questions freely, and to gather news from 
the visitor. 

It should be stated in advance, that Mr. 
Jones, though really a man of good com- 
prehensive mind, and who had acquired, 


from reading and still more from obser- 
vation, much information, was strongly 
prejudiced and narrow-minded in his 
political opinions. This was to be ex- 
pected of a man of his disposition, who 
never read any newspapers except the 
two which he subscribed for, (Blair’s 
Washington “‘Globe” and the “ Georgia 
Jacksonian,” ) both, of course, of his own 
party politics, and of which he believed 
every editorial opinion and view. The 
nullification controversy was then at its 
height in South Carolina. The suppress- 
ion, by military force, of the political re- 
volt was threatened by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and supposed to be impending. 
The State of Georgia, like Mr. Jones and 
the editors of his two newspapers, were 
strongly and especially opposed to the 
political opinions and action of South 
Carolina, and to her most distinguished 
political leaders. The host began his in- 
quiries with : ‘3 

“Stranger, where may you be travel- 
ling from?” The traveller readily and 
politely answered: ‘From Dahlonega, 
in the upper part of Georgia.” ‘ And 
where are you going to?” ‘To my home, 
in South Carolina.” Jones then asked 
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several questions about the more recent 
and notable political events, and the prin- 
cipal actors therein, and indicated clearly 
enough his ill-opinion of Calhoun, Hayne, 
Preston and Hamilton, and their political 


procedure. The stranger answered the 
questions as to facts, without defending 
any of the distinguished Carolinians 
thus indirectly or incidently assailed. 
He evidently wished to avoid controver- 
sy. But his host was not to be so easily 
put off. He was eager for an opportuni- 
ty to discuss this question, and he had no 
doubt of his ability to establish his own 
positions, and make clear the unjustifia- 
ble and treasonable action of South Caro- 
lina, by unanswerable arguments drawn 
from his oracles, the ‘“‘Globe” and the 
“Jacksonian.” With this intention, he 
returned to the attack. ‘“ Well! you 
South Carolinians certainly are strange 
people. I cannot understand you at all. 
You claim to be good Democrats, and to 
uphold liberty, and free government, 
more than any other State of the Union, 
and yet you are not willing, being a 
small minority as you are, both of the 
people and the States, to be governed by 
the majority! Now, according to my un- 
derstanding the great principle of democ- 
racy, and of free government, is that the 
will of the majority shall rule, and that 
the minority shall yield obedience to the 
will and the votes of the majority. The 
majority of Congress, and of the people, 
and of the States, with the President to 
boot,—who was elected by a large maj- 
ority of the people,—all went for the 
tariff law, and for its constitutionality— 
and yet you people of South Carolinia, a 
small minority of the whole Union, de- 
clare against it, and threaten to resist its 
execution!” ‘I think you are mistaken 
in your inference,” said the traveller. 
““We do not claim the right of a minor- 
ity to rule, or to divest a majority. But 
we claim the right of a minority to be 
defended and protected from the unjust 
oppression, and especially the illegal and 
unconstitutional, as well as oppressive 
acts, of the majority. Of such charac- 
ter we deem the present tariff law, in its 
main operation of prohibiting foreign im- 
portations, to protect and to bounty 
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northern or home manufactures. Fur- 
ther, we maintain that the chief object 
and beneficial operation of a constitu- 
tion of free government—compared to 
which all other uses and values are as 
nothing—is simply to protect aud secure 
minorities from oppression by majorities. 
{ do not wish to argue this question, as I 
suspect that neither of us would be like- 
ly to convince the other of his error. I 
would prefer to talk with you on other 
and more pleasant subjects. But while 
wishing to avoid more serious argument, 
if you choose, I will state to you a case, 
the narration of which may serve better 
than argument to explain my views. 
Shall I do so or not ?” 

*“Oh! yes, let us have it!” 

“Well then, let me ask your strict at- 
tention.” 

“A certain place of limited extent was 
dwelt upon, and the land owned in very 
unequal shares, by seven men, who were 
heads of families and households. They 
had long been friendly neighbours to each 
other, and the labours and business of 
each had been more or less beneficial to 
the others. For their better protection, 
and for their more perfect union and co- 
operation, these seven proprietors and 
separate householders agreed to form a 
partnership for the furtherance of their 
common interests and general objects, 
and to bind themselves severally, in a 
written compact, to be governed, in all 
matters not otherwise ordered in the con- 
tract, by the will of the majority. The 
seven men, being near neighbours, could 
conveniently meet together, to discuss 
and enact such laws, and to assess such 
taxes for their common purposes as their 
condition and wants required. One of 
the most important restrictions in the 
compact was that the measure of direct 
taxation should be in exact proportion to 
the right of voting in the council, As 
the seven men had equal voices in the 
council, it followed as a necessary conse- 
quence that the direct taxes to be paid by 
each man, for his property and family, 
should be equal to those of each of his 
co-partners, The contract also required 
that all rights of the parties to it should 
be equal, and the taxes, burdens, bene- 
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fits and privileges equal to all, The pro- 
visions of the contract were to be the su- 
preme law of the community, and not to 
be contravened or infringed by any en- 
actment of the council. In all matters 
permitted by the contract, the majority 
of votes in the council were to govern, 
and the laws and regulations so enacted 
were to be obligatory on all. Do I make 
myself understood ?” 

‘* Yes.” 

“Well, was not that a free govern- 
ment, with a constitution securing equal 
rights.” 

“‘ Yes, entirely so.” 

“ And do you think that, under such 
restrictions and rules of action, there 
could be no unjust oppression by the 
government, and no just complaint by 
the minority of being unjustly ruled and 
wronged by the majority ?”’ 

“There could not be either, as far as I 
ean see. How could it be, when the 
whole community, being only seven men, 
actually legislated for and governed them- 
selves directly, without even the inter- 
vention of representatives, who might 
misrepresent or betray their constita- 
ents ?”’ 

“Very well! Observe and hold to 
these premises and conditions, and then 
let us see how this constitution of free 
government and of equal rights may 
possibly work. 

‘““Three of the men were tanners, and 
the other four were shoemakers. The 
former dwelt upon and owned the lower 
and more fertile land of the settlement, 
bordering on a stream, which locality 
was well suited to the filling and empty- 
ing of oats, and so invited the residents 
to the business of tanning. The other 
fuur citizens, who dweit near together, 
on the higher, rocky and barren ground, 
having but few agricultural resources, 
were compelled to depend almost exclu- 
sively, for support and profit, on some 
mechanical labour, and so they became 
shoemakers. The supplies from, and the 
wants of the people of the surrounding 
country, added to their own internal and 
mutual demand and supply, rendered 
these two principal pursuits of our little 


community especially suitable and bene- 
ficial for its condition. 

“For a time, all went well. All the 
citizens acted, and voted in the council, 
as if having one common interest only. 
None sought to impair the rights, or the 
advantanges of others. Of course there 
were frequent differences of opinion, and 
the defeated minority, on any particular 
vote and decision, might be dissatisfied. 
But the general interests and objects be- 
ing alike, and the rights of all being re- 
spected, all such grounds of complaint 
were trivial, and soon forgotten. As the 
votes were not arrayed by separate in- 
terests, or according to sectional divi- 
sions, they were honestly, if not always 
wisely, given in every enactment. A 
member of the council who voted in a 
minority on any one question, would be 
as likely as any other to be one of the 
majority on the next question that would 
be considered. On the whole, there was 
perfect equality in the chances and 
changes of being either in a minority or 
a majority, or of directing, or of having 
to submit to being directed by others. 
All seemed fair, equal, and just—and 
there was no ground for complaint as to 
the government of this small community, 
constituting a pure democracy. 

‘However, the four shoemakers, by 
their closer neighbourhood and more in- 
timate association with each other, and 
from the icentity of their labours and in- 
terests, soon began to think alike, and 
generally to vote alike in the council. 
They learned, by consultation with each 
other, while at their work, how they 
could, by legislation, and by laws which 
would be nominally and ostensibly equal 
and uniform in obligations or benefits, 
promote their own exclusive interests. 
The tanners, each living apart on his 
own snug property and in his comforta- 
ble home, felt no incitement of want, or 
of greed for gain at the expense of 
others ; and in their contented condition, 
they were as dull in questions of self 
interest, as the shoemakers were sharp- 
witted and politic. Thus, in the begin- 
ning, whether from liberality of disposi- 
tion, patriotism, carelessness, or igno. 
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rance, the tanners, separately or con- 
jointly, with their approval and votes, 
aided the legislative schemes of the shoe- 
makers, 

‘“‘Previous to the closer union of the 
parties under the obligations of the com- 
pact, nearly all the taxation known, or 
thought of, was direct; or levied upon 
property and persons. And though the 
contract also authorized indirect taxation, 
(by duties,) still it was at first expected 
that direct taxes would always furnish 
the greater part of the revenue to the 
treasury. In this respect, the richer tan- 
ners were even better guarded than the 
poorer shoemakers—as the direct taxes of 
each were to be equal. On the other 
hand, a much more valuable consideration 
(as subsequently appeared,) was enjoyed 
by the shoemakers, in having votes sev- 
erally equal to the possessors of much 
larger properties. 

“‘Under the previous general system of 
direct taxation, the trade of this little 
community with the outer world had been 
free. Neither the tanners nor the shoe- 
makers could charge their fellow-citizens 
more for the products of their labour, 
than like commodities, leather or shoes, 
could be supplied by producers from 
abroad. Of course, neither could these 
home-made commodities be sent abroad 
and sold at higher prices than those of 
the foreign marts. Now the more specu- 
lative and cunning shoemakers advocated 
the policy of indirect taxation exclusive- 
ly, for various alleged advantages. One 
of these was, that the payment of indi- 
rect taxes, in duties on imported commo- 
dities, would be mainly or entirely vol- 
untary—as no one need pay the tax un- 
less he chose to buy the taxed commodi- 
ty—and the alternative privation would 
promote frugality and economy. Fur- 
ther, indirect taxes being lost sight of in 
the prices of the articles bought, were so 
light in each particular purchase, as well 
as being of voluntary payment, that they 
were scarcely felt as burdensome by the 
payers, and yet operated to cherish and 
aid home industry of every kind. Again: 
duties on exports even operated, in some 
cases, to tax the foreign consumers of the 
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commodities, and so far would go to re- 
lieve the producing country from the bur- 
den of taxation. Upon these views, the 
system of indirect taxation, by duties, 
was begun, and soon after became the 
exclusive mode of taxation. In the be- 
ginning, the duties were low, and opera- 
ted mostly for revenue only. The pro- 
tecting feature, and operation, were so 
hidden as to be scarcely felt or known, 
and were not complained of by those who 
paid much the heavier part of the impo- 
sition. These, of course, were the richer 
tanners, who were the larger consumers 
—and whose taxes now were in propor- 
tion to their consumption of commodities, 
and not, as before, in proportion to their 
number of votes in the Council. Still, so 
far the tanners had been so simple and 
unsuspicious that they had concurred 
fully in the new policy. Nor was their 
concurrence entirely withdrawn, until 
long after the later and worse operation 
of the system ought to have clearly ex- 
posed its evils and dangers to their view. 

“Of course, it was the exclusive inter- 
est of the tanners to sell the leather as 
dearly as the market would permit, and 
to buy the shoes for their households, as 
all other articles of purchase, as cheaply 
as possible. On the contrary, it was the 
interest of the shoemakers to keep the 
price of leather, their raw material, as 
low as possible, and to get as high prices 
as possible for their shoes, the manufac- 
tured product. Now either of these op- 
posing interests, taken alone, could be 
greatly promoted by the operation of pro- 
tecting duties. But as means for effect- 
ing either one of these conflicting and 
incompatible objects, by legislation, the 
shoemaker’s interest had four votes in the 
Council, and the tanner interest but 
three.” 

While the traveller had been thus open- 
ing his views, the speaker’s manner had 
gradually, and insensibly to himself, 
changed from being familiar and almost 
playful, to a serious and earnest and im- 
pressive character. His eyes, which, 
brilliant and remarkable as they were, 
had earlier but occasionally and transi-~ 
ently shot forth bright glances, varying. 
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continually in their direction or expres- 
sion, were now fixed on the person to 
whom he was speaking, with an earnest- 
ness and intensity which was both fasci- 
nating and commanding. The general 
expression of his countenance had in- 
creased in firmness and dignity—and it 
was manifest, however light might be the 
form and manner of his words, that the 
thoughts from which they sprang were 
maturely weighed, and inflexible. The 
before familiar and jocular manner of his 
auditor had, before this, given place to 
the most earnest and respectful attention 
to the speaker, who, without a pause, and 
with increased rapidity of utterance, but 
still with perfect clearness, thus contin- 
ued : 

“When the true and chief opinion of 
the new system came to be understood, 
there was no longer any need to disguise 
the object of, or the means for, consum- 
mating the policy. Accordingly a duty 
of 40 per cent. was imposed on all im- 
ported shoes. This, by excluding entire- 
ly any foreign supply, (as no foreign pro- 
ducer could afford to pay that tax,) freed 
the home producers from competition, and 
enabled them to add 20 or 30 per cent. to 
their previous rates of price. This, the 
tanners had to pay, for the shoes for their 
households, though the shoes sent abroad, 
to the markets of the world, could be sold 
only at the former and lower rates, fixed 
by general competition and full supply. 
Failing to defeat this tax, the tanners, 
to obtain something of recompense, mo- 
ved to have as high a protecting duty put 
on leather, so as to exclude foreign sup- 
plies, and to enable them to raise their 
prices also. But in regard to both meas- 
ures they were defeated, by the now un- 
varying majority (in all questions of in- 
terest or of section,) of four shoemakers 
over the minority of three tanners. In 
all such questions, in which these inter- 
ests were opposed, (and which were the 
great and vital questions in all after 


time,) even after the tanners had learned 


to understand their peculiar interests, 
and were fully aroused to the necessity of 
defending them, their votes in the Coun- 


cil were always but as three to four—and 


they were as regularly and as certainly 
defeated on every such question, as if the 
shoemakers had had seven votes, and the 
tanners, by the compact, had not been 
allowed any. 

“While leather was admitted from 
abroad free of duty, and so kept at the 
minimum price fixed by open competition 
of all producers, the Council laid a duty 
of 5 per cent. on imported hides. This, 
indeed, served to increase as much the 
selling ptices of the few hides furnished 
from slaughtered beeves in the settlement 
—but, for these, and also for the large 
supply of hides imported, there was lev- 
ied that rate of tax on the tanners, and 
as much diminished their profits in sales 
of leather. It would be needless to pur- 
sue the results of these measures through 
their details. It is obvious that it was in 
the power of the fixed majority to give to 
their interest any amount of bounty and 
to impose on the interest of the minority 
any amount of burden and loss, that the 
possible variation of prices of their re- 
spective productions would permit—and 
yet all by means of ostensibly equal tax- 
ation. 

“But there were connected and also 
preceding and independent abuses, per- 
petrated by the unvarying vote of four to 
three, which will now be indicated. The 
partial and unjust distribution of the fa- 
vors and burdens of government are not 
confined to the policy of indirect taxation 
—but may as well be effected under a 
system of direct taxation. The mode, 
however, in that case, will be different. 
The difference will be made, notin the 
unequal levying and payment of the 
taxes, but in their disbursement, on ap- 
propriation. This operation had been 
effected very extensively, by and for the 
shoemaker interest, while direct taxes 
only had been levied—and the same had 
been continued and increased under the 
subsequent and different abuses and op- 
pressions, by means of indirect taxation, 
Because of their former more comfortable 
circumstances, and also the extended and 
yet isolated business of the several tan- 
ners, requiring all the time and attention 
of each individual about his own home, 
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they did not covet other employments, or 
seek for other kinds of profits, than their 
own business afforded: They were very 
willing, at first, to permit, and even to 
aid by their votes in the Council, the 
giving of all of the few government offi- 
ces, and payments for other public servi- 
ces, to the more needy shoemakers, who 
also could better leave their usual labour 
for these purposes. Hence, every official 
service of collecting the tuxes, and of dis- 
bursing the public revenue, every con- 
tract fur public works, and the payments 
for all salaries and services, all fell to the 
shoemakers. The consent of the tanners, 
to this manner of distributing honours 
and emoluments, freely given at first, and 
while the services were necessary, and 
not over-paid, afterwards was not cared 
for. The shoemaker interest, by its fixed 
majority vote of four to the tanners’ three, 
regularly gave to one or other of the shoe- 
makers, or to some one of their families, 
every appointment and profit that the 
administration of the government requi- 
red, or permitted. The offices and the 
jobs were also greatly increased, and still 
more the amount of compensation for all 
such services, whether real or pretended 
—and always by the same inevitable ma- 
jority of the four shoemakers out-voting 
the minority of three tanners, With such 
exercise of the powers of government, 
though in no respect violating the letter 
of the original compact, it is plainly to 
be seen that even with perfectly just and 
equal and direct taxation, the majority 
interest could make profit from the taxes, 
and impose the whole burden on the mi- 
nority interest. And when the other un- 
equal distribution of burdens and bene- 
fits, and greater facilities for abuse of 
power, of injustice, and of fraud, of in- 
direct taxation were subsequently intro- 
duced, and established, and all the facili- 
ties were made use of, by the majority for 
their own benefit, and at the cost of the 
minority, it followed, as a necessary re- 
sult, that the system of taxation and of 
the disbursement of the revenue, was 
simply a system of plundering the minor- 
ity interest of tanners of every surplus 
or available dollar of the fruits of their 
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labours, for the unjust gain of the shoema- 
kers—and yet all effected by fair and 
legal voting in the Council, with the fix- 
ed majority of four to three votes. 

“This system of administration had 
been founded, and considerably advanced 
in operation, before its power and evil 
effects were fully understood by the sim- 
ple and too careless confiding tanners. 
But, when they came to know their 
actual disadvantages, and their liability 
to have inflicted much greater injustice 
and wrongs, there was no lack, or cessa- 
tion, of their opposition, complaints, and 
remonstrances. But all in vain. Per- 
fectly useless, and unheeded by the 
majority, were all reasoning and evi- 
dences adduced to show the evil general 
policy of this system of partial and un- 
equal taxation, and distribution of its 
burdens and benefits, and its erying in- 
justice and oppression. The conclusive 
answer to every application for relief, was 
the refusal, by the regular (and also 
legal) votes of four members of the 
Council against three. To every com- 
plaint made by the tanners, of injustice, 
oppression, and the most exorbitant legal 
plundering of their property, the ready 
defence offered for the ruling majority, 
and deemed unanswerable, was ‘ that 
the government was perfectly free—that 
the equal laws, taxes, and rights of every 
member, were entirely respected, and 
implicitly obeyed—that each individual 
member of the co-partnership, for him- 
self and his household, as represented by 
him, had an equal vote in the Council, 
and in the exercise of all powers of the 
government—and that everything which 
had been complained of had been en- 
acted by the Council, voting fully and 
fairly, and under and within the powers 
granted by the original compact and 
articles of copartnership. Farther, the 
action of the Council, always directed by 
a majority of the whole community, was 
in perfect conformity with the principles 
of free government, and of democracy— 
and therefore, that no geod patriot, or 
loyal citizen, or approver of democratic 
and free government, ought to object, or 
be unwilling to submit to be governed by 
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the will of the majority, legally and for- 
mally expressed in the laws, and in ap- 
pointments to office.’ 

“These reasons seemed so plausible, 
and so conformable to generally received 
opinions, that the tanners themselves 
might have been convinced that they had 
no just ground for complaint, if they had 
not felt the actual oppression to be in- 
tolerable. They could not fail to know 
that this system of free and democratic 
government, and of equal rights and 
votes, was working to impoverish and 
ruin their class, or section, and to trans- 
fer their wealth, as well as political power, 
to’ another class or section. Having no 
other defence, in the co-partnership, the 
tanners merely continued to oppose their 
powerless votes to the continuance or 
repetition of the oppressive and plunder- 
ing measures of the  majority—being 
regularly, as before, defeated by the 
greater weight of four votes overcoming 
three. 

“So far, to avoid embarrassing the 
the main question, I have omitted one of 
the most important grounds of grievance 
and complaint. The heaviest burdens 
imposed by indirect taxation, though 
claimed to be sanctioned by the letter of 
the compact, were in manifest and 
flagrant violation of its spirit, and of its 
intention. In allowing, as it did, the 
right to the Council to tax (by duties,) 
imported commodities, the meaning and 
the operation of the compact had been 
perverted to authorize the effective pro- 
hibition of all importation of the heaviest 
taxed articles, and thereby to increase to 
monopoly prices the values of the like 
home productions, and so to give effective 
though indirect bounties to the home 
producers. In this view, and to great 
extent, therefore, the heaviest of these 
im positions were not only entirely unjust 
and grievously oppressive in their oper- 
ation, but also clearly in violation of the 
originally designed meaning and inten- 
tion of the compact of co-partnership. 

“ After long suffering and continued 
increase of such oppressions of govern- 
ment, and hopeless of other relief, and 
on the ground alleged that the compact 
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had failed to effect its designed object of 
securing equal rights and benefits, and 
just government, the tanners proposed 
that the compact should be so amended, 
as to meet its first designed objects, as 
expressly declared in its preamble, and 
which objects were known to and still 
acknowledged by all. This proposition, 
for establishing a general remedy and 
means for protection and security, of 
course met with no more favour from the 
majority than had been allowed to the 
prior propositions for particular and 
limited measures of relief—and was 
voted down by the usual and fixed ma- 
jority, composed of the class and interest 
benefitted by the abuses of the govern- 
ment. 

“Finally, seeing no pcssibility of re- 
lief from continued pillage and oppres- 
sion, and prospective and total ruin, the 
tanners asked the Council to be permit- 
ted to withdraw from the existing co- 
partnership, so that each of the now op- 
posed and conflicting interests and sec- 
tions might thereafter manage its own 
affairs, But this, also, was refused by 
the majority of four to three. The earlier 
proposition of the minority to amend the 
compact, or constitution of government, 
had excited the high indignation of the 
majority, whose reverence for it had in- 
creased with the measure of their gains 
derived from its abuse. And the later 
proposition to sever the still more rever- 
enced Union, struck the majority with 
horror—they deeming any movement for 
disunion as criminal, treasonable, atro- 
cious, and detestable beyond the power 
of expression. 

‘“‘ Now, I submit to your consideration 
the question, whether the tanners enjoyed, 
or could possibly acquire, equal political 
powers, or means for self-protection under 
this free government of equal rights and 
privileges—or, in other words, whether 
they were not hopelessly enslaved, under 
the rule of an interested and oppressive 
despotism, though having the forms, and 
outward appearance of a free government, 
offering equal rights and benefits to all 
members and interests? And also, the 
further question, whether any change of 
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the compact, or the terms of the consti- 


tution of government, could afford relief 
and security from oppression, which did 
not enable the minority to protect itself 
effectually from the attacks of a fixed 
sectional and interested majority ?” 

The stranger ceased to speak, and the 
Georgian continued to look at him in- 
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tently, either as if waiting and wishing 
to hear more, or as being at a loss for 
reply. After a pause, he abruptly asked 
of the stranger, 
“Are you not John C. Calhoun?” 
“That is my name.” 


** Well! I was sure of it.” 
* * * * * * 


Notr.—The foregoing narrative presents actual occurrences, and truly as to the sub- 
stance, and the general purport of the words of the principal speaker—as reported by 
one who was present through the scene described. The writer, however, doubtless has 


fallen far short of doing justice to the force and precision of the language used; and, 


even when amplifying words the more fully to express their purport, he must have lost much 


of the original clearness and vigour, as well as of the conciseness, of the speaker’s own 
illustrations. 





PROSOPOPEIA. 


“ Cease to consult, the time for action calls, 
War, horrid war, approaches to your walls.” 


Popr’s Intap, II. 


Come from your mountain regions, 
Come from your plains afar ; 


Virginians, come by legions; 


Come panoplied for war. 


From every height and valley— 
From cities and from farms— 
From every village, rally— 


Rise up; prepare; to arms! 


Who calls us from our borders? 
Who bids us leave our toil? 
What are these martial orders 
Of battle and of broil? 
Why should we rise by legions? 
Whence are these loud alarms ? 
Who calls on our allegiance ? 


Who summons us to arms? 


*Tis I, my sons, no other ; 
’Tis I—Virainia,—call: 

I am your common mother; 
For I have borne you all. 
That mother, look upon her: 

Will you desert her now; 
And suffer foul dishonour 


To brand her sacred brow 2 
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| | i] Can you forget my glory, 
Tis My valiant sons of old, 
a Names chronicled in story, 
Ht Deeds blazoned in. bright gold ? 
1 | My enemies assemble 
i To scorn me and disgrace: 
Go, make the invader tremble ; 
ih Go, scourge the treacherous race. 


I gave them broad dominions ; 
I gave them liberty; 
And now the ungrateful minions 
Have turned to fetter me. 
Long years have I been pleading 
That they should grant me peace; 
an But they, my voice unheeding, 
ant Vow war shall never cease. 


Leave then your peaceful labours ; 
Unfurl your banners high ; 

Bring your rifles and your sabres, 
And go prepared to die. 

To die for me is glorious ; 
So died your sires of yore: 


My sons, come back victorious ; 


Or never come back more. 
Marca, 1861. 
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BELINDA’S GHOST. 


’Twas Christmas Eve, and near seven 


aay by the clock, and Timothy Bernard sat, 
Ps i! buried deep in thought, looking earnestly 
aa into the huge bowl of hot egg-nog, which 


was smoking like a steam-engine, on the 
table before him. 

Mr. T, B. was not what the world would 
call a “fast”? man, by any means. Save 
on a few special occasions, he quite ig- 
nored the practice of getting tipsy, didn’t 
smoke more than six times daily, and 
was never known to lose more than his 
loose change, at a single sitting at cards, 
But, if he was not a “ fast” man, still 





less was he one of your radical reform- 
ers. He heartily despised the sundry 
modern attempts at improving society by 
means of penance and starvation, and 
for none of them had he a more sovereign 
contempt than for the Total Abstinence 
movement. We have already said that 
an habitual drunkard he was not, still he 
delighted in his morning “bitters,” and 
his noon-day dram, and thought that, as 
he had been indulging in the same, with- 
out fail, for five and twenty years, with 
no appreciable evil results, he was in no 
earthly danger therefrom. He had, more- 
over, the good old custom of celebrating 
Christmas .Eve over a fiowing bowl of 
good, jolly egg-nog, without which he 
would as soon have thought it possible 
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to enjoy the evening in question as 
*twould be to relish a Charity Sermon, 
without a spare “ half” in pocket to drop 


in the plate. Thus was it that he came 
to be located as we have seen him, wait- 
ing the arrival of a few friends, who were 
to drop in, by appointment, and pass a 
social evening. As he sat by the bowlof 
nog, now and then sipping a spoonful, to 
see if anything was therein wanting, as 
well as to kill time, he began musing to 
himself upon the awfully “dry” time 
that the Tee-totallers must be having 
with their: Christmas, and from his in- 
ward heart he pitied their blind fanati- 
cism. With this idea came mingled 
thoughts of the sadly changed condition 
of his affairs, since the previous Christ- 
mas. During that interval, his beloved 
spouse, the partner of his joys and sor- 
rows, and the chief agent in the compound- 
ing of his egg-nog, had left this for an- 
other world, and a lonely hearth-stone 
and desolate chamber bore witness to his 
altered state. 

As he thought over these things, the 
revery became too awful to be dwelt upon, 
and taking an especially large draught 
of the delicious compound, and uttering 
an intensely-audible groan, he sank back 
in his chair, overwhelmed in thought and 
trouble. Scarce had his head touched 
the cushion, when he was startled to the 
soul by a well-known voice, immediately 
behind him, calling in a shrill, sharp 
tone, “ Timothy Bernard!” 

Now, Mr. B., be it well known, was not 
a timid man. Had he not, singly and 
alone, given battle to: and signally over- 
come that cur-dog, erroneously supposed 
to be mad, which infested the village ? 
Had he not volunteered his services to 
assist in removing certain old Quakers— 
suspected seditious characters—from the 
county? No, we repeat it, he was not a 
timid man, but he had cause to shudder 
at the sound of that voice. 

“Gracions heavens!” thought he, (he 
was too much agitated to give utterance 
to the thought,) “‘my beloved Belinda 
has been buried a twelve month next 
Valentine’s Day, and yet assuredly that 
is her voice I hear. Surely it must bea 
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warning to me, that I pay less attention 
to pretty Susan Snipes,” 

Before he had sufficiently recovered his 
equanimity to venture to turn in his 
chair so as to see whence and from whom 
the dread sound proceeded, his ears were 
once more greeted by hearing, in a sharp- 
er tone, the words *‘ Timothy Bernard!” 

Never before had that name sounded 
so awful in the ears of its possessor, who 
wished, from his inmost heart, that he 
was John Smith, Peter Jones, or even 
Hans Doppeldincden. By this time his 
consternation had gained so high a pitch, 
that cold chills shook his massive frame, 
his eyes glared wildly around, and the 
clammy perspiration poured in beaded 
drops from his brow. Whilst he was 
summoning courage to look his “ dear 
departed’ (for it must be she) in the 
face, he again heard the shrill voice, yet 
louder and more shrill, piping forth 
“Timothy Bernard !” 

Gathering his fast fleeing courage, 
which now quite forbade his turning his 
head, he ventured to gasp forth the trem- 
bling query, ‘“‘Woman, what do you 
want?” 

Slowly and sharply came forth the 
dreaded voice, and thus itspake, ‘ Timo- 
thy Bernard, you know your failing on 
Christmas Eve, so don’t put too much li- 
quor in your egg-nog-” 

Vastly relieved to know that it was no 
worse, he raised himself and cast a glance 
behind, when his affrighted vision caught 
the faint glimpse of a retiring figure in 
white, which, from its excessive slimness 
and perpendicularity, he knew must be 
the lovely Belinda. Overcome by the 
sight, he groaned and knew no more. 

* * %*% #* * * * 

“Wake up, man; what are you about, 
dozing away at this time of night? Why, 
its only nine, and we’ve come to kill off 
Christmas Eve with you.” And _ the 
strong hand of Simon Sawyer shook 
Timothy’s head till. it fairly bounced 
again. Starting up, rubbing his eyes, 
and putting his hot hand to his aching 
brow, the awful truth burst upon him. 
Utterly forgetful of the right proportions, 
he had actually put too much liquor by 
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one-half in the egg-nog, nor had his 
heavy nap been equal to the task of des- 
troying the effect of too frequent tastings. 


II. 
BLIND, 


It was past midnight, and I was still 
studying. My room-mate had long since 
sought the embrace of “ the drowsy god,” 
and yet I must plod on. To-morrow was 
the day by whose labors my standing at 
commencement was to be judged, and, as 
I valued her approving smile and the ap- 
plause of my fellow-students, I, gladiator- 
like, must needs polish and sharpen my 
weapons for the strife. 

Within my room all was still as the 
grave, without, the only sounds that broke 
the calm, Sabbath-like quiet, were the 
hoarse yells of some roystering blades, 
reeling homewards from their evening’s 
merriment; and, ever and anon came 
mingled with their mirth the mournful 
sighing and soughing of the night-wind, 
as it hurried by. 

Laying aside my books and problems, 
I stepped to my door that the chilly kiss 
of the passing breeze might cool my fev- 
ered, toil-worn, burning cheek and brow. 

As I gazed forth on the Campus, my 
eye caught the glimmer of one solitary 
light across the way, and I then knew 
that my rival of the morrow, no mean foe 
at his worst, was arming him for the con- 
test. 

I turned my eyes upwards, and lo! the 
tiny Pleiades, my twinkling companions 
and fellow-watchers in many a midnight 
meditation, had already sunk far beneath 
the zenith, and seemed fast hurrying to- 
wards the horizon’s oblivion. Then did 
I know that the night was growing old, 
and I returned to my labor refreshed and 
invigorated by the cool air. But, in vain 
was it that I strove to fix my thoughts on 
the dingy, time-worn tome before me, for 
my weary mind, for the last month tasked 
beyond endurance, despite my efforts to 
control and fix it, would rave, in fancy, 
to my own hearth-stone, far away ina 


Southern State. One thought crossed my 
brain of the happy hearts and smiling 
faces which would greet me on my return 
to their midst with the prize for which 
four of my best years had been consum- 
ed, and my health well nigh spent with 
them. But, then I shuddered asI thought 
of the sorrowing grief which would fill 
every heart with a sigh, and each eye 
with a tear, should I reach home, the un- 
successful competitor, This was enough 
to rouse my soul once more to action, and 
to my work I went again, right manfully. 
But, my exhausted powers, of mind and 
body alike, could bear the pressure of the 
struggle no longer. I must yield to Na- 
ture her lawful sway; and, with aching 
eye-balls, red and blood-shot, and throb- 
bing as if about to burst, and a summer- 
like brow encasing and surmounting a 
wintry brain, care-worn and unstrung, I 
dropped my head upon my table, and was 
soon fast asleep. 

How long I had been sleeping, I know 
not, but, so it was, of a sudden I felt an 
indescribable sensation of horror sur- 
rounding me, a feeling of impending 
danger chilled my blood, a dread of 
something terrible, though unknown, 
crept o’er me. And awful tremor seized 
my frame, my breast seemed crushed 
with the weight of a mountain pressing 
upon it, and that “airy nothingness’ 
which all men sometimes dread, they 
know not why, held me under its rude, 
despotic sway. This struggle I could 
not endure, I felt that my humanity must 
arouse itself from this dark, dreary 
dream, or I should be undone. 

Awaking, with a desperate shudder 
and start, from my half-sleeping state, 
and its presentments of danger, I opened 
my eyes upon what I had hoped should 
be the light, but to me all was darkness. 
Throwing one glance from my aching, 
throbbing eye-balls, around, above, be- 
neath me, all was dark and dismal as the 
inmost bosom of a surcharged thunder- 
cloud. I rubbed my glaring eyes and 
my feverish brow, till it seemed as though 
they were fairly ablaze, and then I gazed 
forth on “the blackness of darkness,” 
and naught save blank chaos met my 
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vision. Then would I beat my forehead 
in very agony of soul, and yet the same 
dismal prospect was again present before 
me. I could see no light; I could not 
even behold the faintest glimmer of my 
taper. In an instant, the sad reality 
flitted through my maddened, whirling 
brain, —Z was blind ! 

Unnerved by the thought, my head 
sank on my bosom, and I burst into 
burning, fiery, scalding tears. ‘ And 
this,” communed I with myself, “is the 
end of my boasted knowledge. In vain 
have I toiled, when others slept; in vain 
have I sacrificed slumber, pleasure, com- 
fort, health itself, that I might rank high 
on the roll of literary fame; in vain have 
I bowed in humble adoration, a constant 
and a zealous worshipper, at the altar of 
learning ; in vain have I laboured on, un- 
til now, when the goal seemed nearly 
reached, and my hand was stretched 
forth to grasp the prize, every glimpse of 
hope flees from my gaze. ‘To a shattered 
constitution and an emaciated frame, I 
now add the last great torment of a life 
athwart whose black despair no rainbow 
of hope casts its bright reflection, but all 
wears the sombre shade of ultra ruin. 
Before, I had much for which to live, 
now, my only prayer is for death, death 
speedily. I stand, like the mountain- 
monarch, whose verdant foliage the 
tongue of the storm-king has blackened 
and blasted, waiting till the passing gale 
shall overturn and overwhelm me. Like 
the withered, shattered pine, I am a 
creature of death amidst surrounding 
life and vigour.” 

Thus musing and meditating, the 
thought of my woful, helpless, child-like 
state grew too strong to be controlled, 
and reason trembled on her throne.— 
Could I endure a life, which must be, at 
best, a dreary blank? What though 
Homer and Milton had reached Fame’s 
giddy height, albcit with sightless orbs, 
could Ido the same? And whata shade 
of sorrowful gloom should I cast over 
that happy and smiling home-circle, 
when, led by some kind, guiding hand, I, 
a helpless, shattered wreck on the ocean 
of life, should enter their midst, as the 
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haven where my distress should be com- 
forted and relieved ? 

It could not be borne, and, rising, with 
a groan of horror and agony, I rushed, I 
knew not whither. I only knew that I 
wished to leave myself and life. How, 
when, or where, I knew not, I cared not. 
As I groped my way through my room, 
stumbling, I had fallen, but my out- 
stretched hand touched the edge of my 
study-table. Instinctively, I clutched it, 
and, in my nervous grasp, I seized my 
candle-stick, my myth of ‘‘ the midnight 
lamp.” Empty and useless as I found it 
to be, the truth burst upon me, like a 
sun-beam from the midst of a dark cloud, 
and as it flashed through my mind, I felt 
the weight of a mountain removed by 
magic from my heart! I found, gentle 
reader, that—my candle had burnt out ! 


Il. 
THE DEGENERACY OF TITLES. 


Iam a middle-aged bachelor, possessed 
of feelings and tastes for the most part 
essentially old-fashioned; but yet trou- 
bled with no nervous sensibility against 
all and singular the innovations of the age. 
I have witnessed, without outward mani- 
festation of regret, the spread of crinolinism 
in our midst, and I have never given 
voice to any sting of woe at the rapid and 
almost universal exit of stage-coaches 
from the theatre of action. I can allow, 
without one pang of anguish, the aboli- 
tion of that w whereby the integrity of 
honour was whilom maintained, and, 
despite the loss of its final k, I am still 
keenly alive to the charms of musick. 

But, the fell spirit of vandalism has 
gone too far for even my powers of endu- 
rance. 

In addition to sundry modern improve- 
ments which I am content to oppose in si- 
lence, come some which raise my just in- 
dignation to that degree which renders 
silence unendurable, yea, impossible. 

Chief, perhaps, amongst these abomi- 
nations, calculated to arouse one’s ire to 
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the verge of vengeance, is the miserable 
practice of hawking words and phrases 
of title and distinction, about. the land, 
as pedlers carry their wares, and distri- 
buting them with about as much jadg- 
ment and discrimination as a college stu- 
dent evinces in his alms-giving, or Mr. 
Squeers exhibited in his annual adminis- 
tration of the immortal brimstone and 
treacle. 

Time was, when the mere mention of 
the word Squire was an “open sesame” 
to vivid images of “big, round belly, 
with fat capon lined.” The imagination 
never dared descend below one hundred 
and seventy-five pounds avoirdupois, for- 
ty-five years of age, and a phiz quite 
as rubicund as the rising full moon. His 
title came down to him from his vene- 
rated sire, quite as much in the nature of 
an heirloom, as did the massive shoe- 
buckles of purest silver and the tall an- 
cient eight-day clock, whieh filled one cor- 
ner of the hall with its sombre majesty. 
No county in our State, not even the 
largest, could boast more than a score of 
these dignitaries amongst it citizens, and 
those who bore the proud title were 
looked upon by the more humble of their 
fellow-citizens as a sort of connecting 
link between the ignobile vulgus around 
them and the honourable gentlemen of 
the Governor’s council. The more aspir- 
ing of their neighbours voted them, with- 
out.exception, quite invincible at a rub- 
ber of whist, and inimitable in the com- 
pounding a bowl of hot whiskey 
punch ?” 

“To what condition have we come at 
last?” 

The rapid march of pretended progress 
has even dared assail that “holy of 
holies,” the Squire’s office, and ‘the 
dear people” are called to the polls, 
every fourth year, for the purpose of 
manufacturing a new batch of Justices, 
As some counties are adorned, by the 
present statute, with at least forty acting 
Squires, and as the title, once obtained, 
remains “ Yours till death,” you can 
readily conjecture the huckleberry-like 
abundance of such gentry in our com- 
monwealth. And then, just see what 
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kind of men they are choosing as Squires! 
In my district, the chief official in that 
line is a pale-cheeked, slim-waisted fel- 
low, of about 130 pounds weight, and 
only 28 years old, who regards whist 
as about equal in gentility with thimble- 
rigging and who, woe betide him, is a 
zealous advocate of the Maine Liquor 
Law! What importance or dignity can 
such an inane vegetarian impart to his 
official position? The bare thought of 
putting such men in power is fully 
enough to drive the American Eagle 
crazy. 


Those mystic letters Esq, which were 
once used to denote only the legal gentle- 
man or the public magistrate, have at 
length become so widely used and so 
well abused, as that they are now con- 
sidered as much a needful part of every 
letter which passes through our Post 
Offices, as is the miniature profile of 
“the Father of his country.”” Whoever 
finds his name blazoned forth in the pub- 
lic prints, will assuredly behold these 
three letters coming in as a species of 
consequent thereto. The only exception 
to this rule is to be found, I believe, in 
the case of jail-birds and members of the 
chain-gang, who have not yet been 
honoured with this addendum. Per- 
chance they too will soon be as highly 
favoured us the rest of us. 


In many of our newer States, one would 
be apt to conjecture, from the abundance, 
every county, twenty years of age, con- 
taining its half-score, at theleast, that some 
patent and approved method of manufac- 
turing certain grave functionaries, had | 
been put in wholesale operation. True, 
to some of them Blackstone is nearly un- 
known, and Kent’s Commentaries are 
mare clausum, but nevertheless they are 
Judges, for the people have so voted 
them. 


How exceeding plentiful have .honour- 
ables become! Instead of long and labo- 
rious service in some prominent public 
station, all that now seems requisite to its 
acquisition is a single term’s service in 
the Lower House of some State Legisla- 
ture, 
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The many scores of Colleges in our 
land are sending forth thousand’s of A. 
B.’s and A, M.’s, at each Commencement, 
to some of whom the title they bear is as 
great a misnomer as could well be con- 


ceived. Young men who can scarcely 
construe the simplest sentence in Ceesar’s 
commentaries, and who have never yet 
mastered the first formula of plane trigo- 
nometry, are gravely styled Masters of 
the Arts! The honorary distinctions of 
LL. D. and D. D, are now-a-days so plen- 
teously showered around, that the honour 
and compliment of the bestowal are de- 
cidedly infinitesimal quantities ! 

Our Medical Colleges distribute to us, 
at every returning Commencement, sun- 
dry hundreds of young M. D.’s, many of 
whom, with a celerity well worthy of 
“the lightning age,” are supposed to 
have thoroughly mastered “ the healing 
art,” in the course of a twelve-month. 

Taking merely a passing glance at the 
military heroes, Generals whose maiden 
swords are guiltless of human blood, and 
Colonels who have never been officially 
engaged in aught save a country muster, 
and simply observing that these are made 
to order, in the greatest abundance, at 
the shortest notice, I must needs say ao 
word as to one title which is ¢he great 
abused, by special eminence. 

What is the mental daguerreotype 
which the word Professor most naturally 
brings before you? You are certain to 
picture him to yourself as a hatchet- 
phized, sunken-eyed, frowning old gent, 
with ponderous spectacles resting upon 
the frontier of a head marvellously bald, 
his countenance a singular mixture of 
saw-dust and vinegar, in its appearance, 
a wondrously philosophical air about 
him, and his whole outline as dry as the 
logic which he daily deals to somnolent 
students. Or, it may be that you have 
regarded him asa smiling, jovial-natured 
old fellow, who, though always preserv- 
ing his dignity in the lecture room, is, 
when freed from College cares and duties, 
as light-hearted as the youngest Fresh- 
man of the place. Under the genial sun 
of his good nature, the dry bones of “the 
dead languages” become instinct with 
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life and action, and you listen, entranced 
to the eloquence of Cicero and the won- 
ders of Herodotus, 

Such are the creatures whom you con- 
sider Professors to be. Freely will I con- 
fess that such they once were, such ‘hey 
ought to be; now let us see what they are. 
Undoubtedly you will find many, very 
many just such gentlemen in the various 
chairs of our numerous Colleges. Of 
them, I have nothing to object. That to 
which I call attention is the professorial 
monomania which has attacked our land. 
Every branch of trade, every department 
of handicraft, has its distinguished Pro- 
JSessors, The miserable quack who vends 
all mannerof witch-like compounds, under 
the garb of hair tonics, liniments, pana- 
ceas, and dentifrices, possessed of marvel- 
lous virtues, on paper, is a full-fledged 
modern Professor. Equally a professor 
is the hirsute, lynx-eyed son of Israel, 
who, for a consideration, extracts your 
corns, and generally renovates your dis- 
abled understanding! From the “ tonso- 
rial operator,” (barbers, they once were,) 
a regular descendant of Ham, who sham- 
poos, shears and shaves you, to the fop- 
pish exquisite who drills your feet in the 
mazy whirls of the “Polka” or ‘‘the 
Prince Imperial,” all are professors, 
Whilst one professor is making you a 
coat of the latest style, another equally 
distinguished is engaged in bedecking 
your wife’s person with “finery” of the 
latest Paris fashion. At home your daugh- 
ters are instructed in calisthenics, and 
your sons in boxing, by a couple of won- 
drously skilful professors, and when your 
javeniles attend the museum, they behold 
in the leader of the orchestra and him 
who delights by his feats of jugglery, two 
more professors quite as famous! In- 
deed, even the individual who teaches 
fleas to perform divers wondrous tricks, 
is now dubbed a professor. Thus is it in 
every department of life, turn which way 
we will, we.still find professors near. 

Now, I do not mean to assert that 
these several characters are not, each and 
all, very famous in their respective call- 
ings, but what show of right or reason 
is there for the wholesale appropriation of 
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this title? They would be quite as justi- 
fiable in dubbing themselves Generals or 
Admirals. What show of propriety is 
there in the adoption of this properly 
scientific title, by every itinerant juggler 
or corn doctor? None, assuredly. 

We Americans are exceedingly fond of 
ridiculing monarchical governments for 
the multitudious array of titled charac- 
ters which they exhibit to the world. We 
contend that the principles upon which 
this distribution of honours is founded, is 
an unjust and improper one, in that it re- 
gards generally cnly ancestry or wealth, 
and ignores mental or moral worth. And 
yet, methinks ourselves are now engaged 
in the same practice, but upon a much 
more diminutive and insignificant scale. 


Aphrodite. 
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The grandeur of their performances is 
quite unknown to us. We, instead of 
creating Earls, make Colonels, and in 
lieu of Lords, have a myriad of LL. 
D.’s. 

It is full time that an end was put to 
this ridiculous practice. If our Colleges 
wish their degrees to be counted worthy 
of respect and value, if our citizens wish 
their titles of dignity and. honour to be 
regarded as of value equal to that of the 
paper upon which they are written, let 
them, by precept and example alike, dis- 
courage the future enactment of this dis- 
graceful farce. Unless we are willing to 
be the laughing-stock of the sensible, at 
home and abroad, let us abolish such a 
ridiculous custom. 





APHRODITE. 


°T was in the Spring-time of the world, 
The Sun’s red banners were unfurled, 


And slanting rays of golden light 

Just kissed the billcws tipped with white, 
Then through the water’s limpid blue 
Flashed down to where the sea-weed grew; 
While rainbow hues of every shade 

Across the restless surface played. 


And as the rays grew stronger still 

They sought the sea-girt caves to fill, 

And sparkled on the treasures rare 

Which all unknown were hidden there. 
Roused by their warm electric kiss 

The Ocean thrilled with wak’ning bliss, 
Its gasping sob and heaving breast 

The power of in-born life confest, 

But though its waves were tossed ashore 
Upon their crests no life they bore. 

Deep hidden in its darkest cave 

Unmoved by current, wind or wave, 

A purple shell of changing shade 

By Nature’s careful hand was laid. ° 
The clinging sea-weed, green and brown, 
With fibrous grasp still held it down 
Despite the water's restless flow ; 

But when they caught that deep’ning glow 
They flushed with crimson, pink and gold, 
And from the shell unclasped their hold. 
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Aphrodite. 


Its shadowy bonds thus drawn aside 
It upward floated on the tide; 


But still its valves refused to yield 

And still its treasure was concealed. 
Close shut upon the waves it lay 

Till warmly kissed by one bright ray, 
When lo, its pearly lips unclose 

As ope the petals of the rose, 

And pure and fresh as morning dew 
Fair Aphrodite rose to view. 

First—like a startled child—amazed, 

On earth and air and sea she gazed, 
Then shook the wavy locks of gold 

That o’er her neck and bosom rolled, 
Loosened the cestus on her breast 
*Gainst which her throbbing bosom prest; 
For ah! its clasp could not restrain 

The new-born life that thrilled each vein, 
Flushed to her rosy fingers’ tips 

And deeply dyed her parted lips, 

Spread o’er her cheek its crimson glow 
And tinged her heaving bosom’s snow. 
Conscious of beauty and its power, 

She owns the influence of the hour, 
Instinct with life attempts to rise, 

Her quick drawn breath melts into sighs, 
Her half closed eyes in moisture swim, 
And languid droops each rounded limb; 
With yielding grace her lovely head 
Sinks back upon its pearly bed, 

Where changing shades of pink attest 
The spot her glowing cheek hath prest. 
There, all entranced she silent lay, 
Borne on ’mid showers of silvery spray, 
Which caught the light and backward fell 
In sparkling diamonds round her shell. 
Thus, wafted by the western breeze 
Cythera’s flowery isle she sees, 

Its spicy odours round her float 

And thither glides her purple boat; 

And when its prow had touched the jand, 
. There stepped upon the golden sand 
With life, and love, and beauty warm, 

A perfect woman’s matchless form, 


The tale is old, yet always new 

To every beart that proves it true; 
The limpid waters of the soul 

In snow-crowned waves of feeling roll, 
Until Love’s soft, pervading light 

Has into colour kissed the white, 


And in its deep recesses shown 
Rich treasures to itself unknown; 
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Though many restless sob and sigh 
Nor ever learn the reason why, 
Whilst others wake with sudden start 


To feel the glow pervade their heart, 
Flash down beneath its surface swell 
And shine on Passion’s purple shell, 


Change to the rainbow’s varying hue 
The ties it may not rend in two, 

Till doubts and fears which held it fast 
Beneath Love’s glow relax their grasp ; 
Slowly the net-work fades away 

Like fleecy clouds at opening day, 

And Passion woke by warmth and light 
In deep’ning shades springs into sight. 
But man the shell too often holds 

Nor knows the beauty it enfolds, 

Its close shut valves refuse to part 

And show the depths of woman’s heart. 
Thus, tossing on life’s billows high 


The purple shell unoped may lie 


Tiil cast on Death’s cold rocky shore 
Where life and longing both are o'er. 


But if Love’s warm entrancing light 
Shall kiss the parting lips aright, 

And wake to life the beauty rare 
Which Nature’s self hath hidden there, 
Beneath his soft enraptured smile 

*Tis wafted to the flowery isle, 

And Aphrodite steps ashore 

A perfect woman—nothing more. 


TENELLA. 





POPULAR LECTURES ON THE VARIOUS FORCES OF MATTER.* 


By M. Farapay, D.C.L., F.R.S., Fullerian Professor of Chemistry, R. L. Foreign 
Associate of the Academy of Science, Paris, dc. 


LECTURE V. 
MAGNETISM.—ELECTRICITY. 


I wonder whether we shall be too deep 
to-day or not. Remember, that we spoke 
of the attraction, by gravitation, of all 
bodies to all bodies, by their simple ap- 
proach. Remember, that we spoke of 
the attraction of particles of the same 
kind to each other,—that power which 
keeps them together in masses,—iron at- 


tracted to iron, brass to brass, or water 
to water. Remember, that we found, on 
looking into water, that there were 
particles of two different kinds attracted 
to each other; and this was a great step 
beyond the first simple attraction of 
gravitation; because here we deal with 
attraction between different ‘kinds of 
matter. The hydrogen could attract the 
oxygen and reduce it to water, but it 
could not attract any of its own particles, 
so that there we obtain a first indica- 





* From the London Chemical News, No. 9. 
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tion of the existence of two attrac- 
tions. 

To-day we come to a kind of attrac- 
tion even more curious than the last, 
namely, the attraction which we find to 
be of a double nature—of a curious and 


dual nature. And I want, first of all, 
to make the nature of this doubleness 
clear to you. Bodies are sometimes 
endowed with a wonderful attraction, 
which is not found in them in their ordi- 
nary state. For instance, here is a piece 
of shellac, having the attraction of gravi- 
tation, having the attraction of cohesion, 
and if I set fire to it, it would have the 
attraction of chemical affinity to the 
oxygen in the atmosphere. Now, all 
these powers we find in it as if they 
were parts of its substance; but there is 
another property which I will try and 
make evident by means of this ball, this 
bubble of air [a light india-rubber ball, 
inflated and suspended by a thread]. 
There is no attraction between this ball 
and this shellac at present; there may 
be a little wind in the room slightly mov- 
ing the ball about, but there is no attrac- 
tion. But if I rub the shellac with a 
piece of flannel [rubbing the shellac, and 
then holding it near the ball], look at the 
attraction which has arisen out of the 
shellac, simply by this friction, and which 
I may take away as easily by drawing it 
gently through my hand. [The Lecturer 
repeated the experiment of exciting the 
shellac, and then removing the attractive 
power by drawing it through his hand. | 
Again, you will see I can repeat this ex- 
periment with another substance; for if 
I take a glass rod and rub it w:th a piece 
of silk covered with what we call amal- 
gam, look at the attraction which it has, 
how it draws the ball towards it; and 
then, as before, by quietly rubbing it 
through the hand, the attraction will be 
all removed again to come back by friction 
with this silk. 


But now we come to another fact. I 
will take this piece of shellac, and make 
it attractive by friction; and remember 
that whenever we get an attraction of 
gravity, chemical affinity, adhesion, or 
electricity {as in this case), the body 
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which attracts is attracted also, and just 
as much as that ball was attracted by the 
shellac, the shellac was attracted by the 
ball. Now I will suspend this piece of 
excited shellac in a little paper stirrup, 
in this way (Fig. 1), in order to make it 
move easily, and I will take another piece 


_ 


Fig. i. 


| 





of shellac, and after rubbing it with flan- 
nel, will bring them near together: you 
will think that they ought to attract each 
other, but now what happens? It does 
not attract; on the contrary, it very 
strongly repels, and I can thus drive it 
round to any extent. These, therefore, 
repel each other, although they are so 
strongly attractive—repel each other to 
the extent of driving this heavy piece 
of shellac round and round in this way. 
But if I excite this piece of shellac as 
before, and take this piece of glass and 
rub it with silk and then bring them 
near, what think you will happen? [The 
Lecturer held the excited glass near the 
excited shellac, when they attracted each 
other strongly.] You see, therefore, 
what a difference there is between these 
two attractions,—they are actually two 
kinds of attraction concerned in this case, 
quite different from anything we have 
met with before; but the force is the 
same. We have here then a double at- 
traction—a dual attraction or force—one 
attracting and the other repelling. 


Again, to show you another experi- 
ment which will help to make this clear 
to you. Suppose I set up this rough 
indicator again [the excited shellac sus- 
pended in the stirrup]; it is rough, but 
delicate enough for my purpose; and 
suppose I take this other piece of shellac, 
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and take away the power, which I can do 
by drawing it gently through the hand ; 
and suppose I take a piece of flannel 
(Fig. 2) which I have shaped into a cap 


for it, and made dry. I will put this 
shellac into the flannel, and bere comes 
out a very beautiful result. I will rub 
this shellac and the flannel together 


Fig. 2. 





(which I can do by twisting the shellac 
round), and leave them in contact; and 
then if, I ask, by bringing them near 
our indicator, what is the attractive force? 
it is nothing! But if I take them apart, 
and then ask what will they do when 
they are separated,—why the shellac is 
strongly repelled, as it was before, but 
tke cap is strongly attractive; and yet, 
if I bring them both together again, there 
is no attraction—it has all disappeared 
fthe experiment was repeated|. Those 
two bodies, therefore, still contain this 
attractive power —when they were parted 
it was evident to your senses that they 
had it, though they do not attract when 
they are together. 

This, then, is sufficient in the outset to 
give you an idea of the nature of the 
force which we call ELecrricity. There 
is no end to the things from which you 
ean evolve this power. When you go 
home take a stick of sealing-wax—I have 
rather a large stick, but a smaller one 
will do—and make an indicator of this 
sort (Fig. 3). Take a watch-glass (or 














your watch itself will do, you only want 
something which shall have a round 
face), and now if you place a piece of 
flat glass upon that, you have a very 
easily moved centre; and if I take this 
lath and put it on the flat glass (you see 
I am searching for the centre of gravity 
of this lath, I want to balance it upon 
the watch-glass), it is very easily moved 
round, and if I take this piece of sealing- 
wax and rub it against my coat, and 
then try whether it is attractive [holding 
it near the lath], you see how strong the 
attraction is; I can even draw it about. 
Here, then, you have a very beautiful 
indicator, for I have, with a very small 
piece of sealing-wax and my coat, pulled 
round a plank of that kind, so you need 
be in no want of indicators to discover 
the presence of this attraction. There 
is scarcely a substance which we may not 
use. Here are some indicators (Fig. 4), 


Fig. 4. 





I bend round a strip of paper into a hoop 
and we have as good an indicator as can 
be required; see how it rolls along 
travelling after the sealing-wax.. If I 
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make them smaller, of course we have 
them running faster, and sometimes they 
are actually attracted up into the air. 
Here, also, is a little collodion balloon. 
It is so electrical that it will scarcely 
leave my liand unless to go to the other. 
See how curiously electrical it is; it is 
hardly possible for me to touch it with- 
out making it electrical; and here is a 
piece which clings to anything it is 
brought near, and which it is not easy to 
lay down. And here is another substance, 
gutta-percha, in thin strips; it is aston- 
ishing how, by rubbing this in your 
hands, you make it electrical; but our 
time forbids us to go farther into this 
subject at present; you see clearly there 
are two kinds of ciectricities which may 
be obtained by rubbing shellac with flan- 
nel, or glass with silk. 

Now there are some cnrious bodies in 
Nature (of which I have two specimens 
on the table), which are called magnets or 
loadstones ; ores of iron, of which there isa 
great deal sent from Sweden. They have 
the attraction of gravitation, and at- 
traction of cohesion, and certain chemical 
attraction ; but they also have a great at- 
tractive power, for this little key is held 
up by this stone. Now, that is not chemi- 
eal attraction, it is not the attraction of 
chemical affinity, or of aggregation of 
particles, or of cohesion, or of electricity 
(for it will not attract this ball if I bring 
it near it), but it is a separate and dual 
attraction, and what is more, one which 
is not readily removed from the sub- 


Fig. 5. 


its not attracting in the middle. But if 
now, instead of a piece of iron, I takea 
magnet, and examine it in a similar way, 
you see that one of its ends repels the 
suspended magnet; the force, then, is no 
longer attraction, but repulsion; but, if 
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stance, for it has existed in it for ages 
and ages in the bowels of the earth. 
Now we can make artificial magnets 
(you will see me, to-morrow, make arti- 
ficial magnets of extraordinary power). 
And let us take one of these artificial 
magnets, and examine it, and see where 
the power is in the mass, and whether it 
is a dual power. You see it attracts 
these keys, two or three in succession, 
and it will attract a very large piece of 
iron. That, then, is a very different 
thing indeed to what you saw in the ease 
of the shellac, for that only attracted a 
light ball; but here I have several ounces 
of iron held up. And if we come to ex- 
amine this attraction a little more closely, 
we shall find it presents some other re- 
markable differences; first of all, one 
end of this bar (Fig. 5) attracts this key, 
but the middle dves not attract. It is not, 
then, the whole of the substance which 
attracts. If I place this little key in the 
middle it does not adhere; but if I place 
it there, a little nearer the end, it does, 
though feebly. Is it not, then, very 
curious to find that there is an attractive 
power at the extremities which is not in 
the middle ?—to have thus, in one bar, 
two places in which this force of attrac- 
tion resides. If I take this bar and 
balance it carefully on a point so that it 
will be free to move round, I can try what 
action this piece of iron hasonit. Well, 
it attracts one end, and it also attracts 
the other end, just as you saw the shellac 
and the glass did, with the exception of 


Fig. 6. 


I take the other end of the magnet and 
bring it near, it shows attraction again. 
You will see this better, perhaps, by 
another kind of experiment. Here (Fig. 
6) is a little magnet, and I have coloured 
the ends differently, so that you may dis- 
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tinguish one from the other. Now this 
end(....) of the magnet (Fig. 5) at- 
tracts the uncoloured of the little magnet. 
You see it pulls it towards it with great 
power. And as I carry it round, the 
uncoloured end still follows. But now, 
if I gradually bring the middle of the 
bar magnet opposite the uncoloured end 
of the needle, it has no effect upon it, 
either of attraction or repulsion, until, as 
I come to the opposite extremity (.... ) 
you see that it is the coloured end of the 
needle which is pulled towards it. We 
are now, therefore, dealing with two kinds 
of power, attracting different ends of the 
magnet—a double power, already exist- 
ing in these bodies, which takes up the 
form of attraction and repulsion. And 
now, when I put up this label with the 
word MAGNETISM, you will understand 
that it is to express this double power. 


Now with this loadstone you may 
make magnets artificially. Here is an 


Fig. 7. 
































artificial magnet (Fig. 7) in which both 
ends have been brought together in or- 
der to increase the attraction. This mass 
will lift that lump of iron, and what is 
more, by placing this keeper, as it is call- 
ed, on the top of the magnet, and taking 
hold of the handle, it will adhere suffi- 
ciently strongly to allow itself to be lift- 
ed up, so wonderful is its power of at- 
traction. If you take a needle, and just 
draw one of its ends along one extremity 
of the magnet, and then draw the other 
end along the other extremity, and then 
gently place it on the surface of some 
water (the needle will generally float on 
the surface, owing to the slight greasi- 
ness communicated to it by the fingers, ) 
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you will be able to get all the phenom- 
ena of attraction and repulsion, by bring- 
ing another magnetized needle near to it. 


I want you now to observe that al- 
though I have shown you in these mag- 
nets that this double power becomes evi- 
dent principally at the extremities, yet 
the whole of the magnet is concerned in 
giving the power. 


That will at first seem rather strange, 
and I must therefore show you an expe- 
riment to prove that this is not an ac- 
cidental matter, but that the whole of 
the mass is really concerned in this force, 
just as in falling the whole of the mass 


Fig. 8. 





is acted upon by the force of gravitation. 
Ihave here (Fig. 8) a steel bar, and I 
am going to make it a magnet by rub- 
bing it on the large magnet (Fig. 7.) I 
have now made the two ends magnetic 
in opposite ways. I do not at present 
know one from the other, but we can 
soon find out. You see when I bring it 
near our magnet needle (Fig. 6) one end 
repels and the other attracts; and the 
middle will neither attract nor repel— 
it cannot, because it is half-way between 
the two ends. But now, if I break out 
that piece (nm, s.) and then examine it— 
see how strongly one end (n) pulls at 
this end (s, Fig. 6) and how it repels 
the other end (n.) And so it can be 
shown that every part of the magnet 
contains this power of attraction and re- 
pulsion, but that the power is only ren- 
dered evident at the end of the mass. 
You will understand all this in a little 
while, but what you have now to con- 
sider is that every part of this steel is in 
itself a magnet. Here is a little frag- 
ment which I have broken out of the 
very centre of the bar, and you will still 
see that one end is attractive and the 
other is repulsive. Now, is not this 
power a wonderful thing? And very 
strange, the means of taking it from one 
substance and bringing it to other mat- 
ters. I cannot make a piece of iron 
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or anything else heavier or lighter 
than it is; its cohesive power it must 
and does have; but as you have seen 
by these experiments, we can add or sub- 
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tract this power of magnetism, and al- 
most do as we like with it. 

And now we will return for a short 
time to the subject treated of at the com- 


Fig, 9. 














mencement of this lecture. You see 
here (Fig. 9) a large machine, got up for 
the purpose of rubbing glass with silk 
and for obtaining the power called elec- 
tricity; and the moment the handle of 
the machine is turned a certain amount 
of electricity is evolved, as you will see 
by the rise of the little straw indicater 
(....). Now I know from the ap- 
pearance of repulsion of the pith ball at 
the end of the straw that the electricity 
is present in those brass conductors 
(...-.), and I want you to see the 
manner in which that electricity can 
pass away [touching the conductor 
(...) with his finger, the Lecturer, 
drew a spark from it, and the straw 
electrometer immediately fell.] There, 
it has all gone; and that I have really 
taken it away you shall see by an expe- 
riment of this sort. If I hold this cyl- 
inder of brass by the glass handle and 
touch the conductor with it I take away 
a little of the electricity, You see the 
spark in which it passes, and observe 
that the pith ball indicator has fallen a 
little, which seems to imply that so much 
electricity is lost; but it is not lost, it is 
here in this brass, and I can take it away 
and carry it about, not because it has 
any substance of its own, but by some 
strange property which we have not be- 
fore met with as belonging to any other 





force. Let us see whether we have if 
here or not. [The Lecturer brought the 
charged cylinder to a jet from which gas 
was issuing ; the spark was seen to pass 
from the cylinder to the jet, but the gas 
did not light.} Ah! the gas did not 
light, but you saw the spark; there is 
perhaps some draft in the room which 
blew the gas on one side, or else it would 
light; we will try this experiment af- 
terwards. You see from the spark that 
I can transfer the power from the ma- 
chine to this cylinder, and then carry it 
away and give it to some other body. 
You know very well as a matter of ex- 
periment that we can transfer the power 
of heat from one thing to another; for 
if I put my hand near the fire it gets hot. 
I can show you this by placing before us 
this ball which has just been brought 
red-hot from the fire. If I press this 
wire to it, some of the heat will be trans- 
ferred from the ball, and I have only now 
to touch this piece of gun-cotton with the 
hot wire and you see how I can transfer 
the heat from the ball to the wire and 
from the wire to the cotton. So you see 
that some wires are transferable and 
others are not. Observe how long the 
heat stops in this ball. I might touch 
it with the wire, or with my finger, and 
if I did so quickly, I should merely burn 
the surface of the skin; whereas, if I 
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touch that cylinder however rapidly with 
my finger the electricity is gone at once 
—dispersed on the instant, in a manner 
wonderful to think of. 

I must now take up a little of your 
time in showing you the manner in 
which these powers are transferred from 


one thing to another; for the manner in 
which force may be conducted or trans- 
mitted is extraordinary, and most es- 
sential for us to understand. Let us see 
in what manner these powers travel 
from place to place. Both heat and 
electricity can be conducted; and here 


Fig. 10, 








is an arrangement I have made to show 
how the former can travel. It consists 
of a bar of copper, (Fig. 10,) and if I 
take a spirit-lamp (this is one way of 
obtaining the power of heat) and place 
3¢ under that little chimney, the flame 
will strike against the bar of copper and 
keep it hot. Now you are aware that 
power is being transferred from the flame 
of that lamp to the copper, and you will 
see by-and-by that it is being conduct- 
ed along the copper from particle to 
particle; for, inasmuch as I have fas- 
tened these wooden balls by a little 
wax at particular distances from the 
point where the copper is first heated, 
first one ball will fall and then the more 
distant ones, as the heat travels along, 
and thus you will learn that the heat 
travels gradually through the copper. 
You will see that this is a very slow 
conduction of power as compared with 
electricity. If I take cylinders of wood 
and metal joined together at the ends 
and wrap a piece of paper round and 
then apply the heat of this lamp to the 
place where the metal and wood join, 
you will see how the heat will accumu- 
Jate where the wood is, and burn the 
paper with which I have covered it; but 
where the metal is beneath, the heat is 
conducted away too fast for the paper to 
be burned. And so if I take a piece of 
wood and a piece of metal joined to- 








gether, and put it so that the flame shall 
play equally both upon one and the 
other, we shall soon find that the metal 
will become hot before the wood; for if 
I put a piece of phosphorus on the wood 
and another piece on the copper, you 
will find that the phosphorus on the cop- 
per will take fire before that on the wood 
is melted ; and this shows you how badly 
the wood conducts heat. But with re- 
gard to the travelling of electricity from 
place to place, its rapidity is astonishing. 
I will, first of all, take these pieces of 
glass and metal, and you will still under- 
stand how it is that the glass does not 
lose the power which it acquired when it 
is rubbed by the silk ; by one or two ex- 
periments 1 will show you. If I take 
this piece of brass and bring it near the 
machine, you see how the electricity 
leaves the latter and passes to the brass 
cylinder, And again, if I take a rod of 
metal and touch the machine with it I 
lower the indicator, but when I touch it 
with a rod of glass no power is drawn 
away, showing you that the electricity is 
conducted by the glass and the metal in 
& manner entirely different; and to make 
you see that more clearly we will take 
one of our Leyden jars. Now, I must 
not embarrass your minds with this sub- 
ject too much, but if I take a piece of 
metal and bring it against the knob at 
the top and the metallic coating at the 
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bottom, you will see the electricity pass- 
ing through the air as a brilliant spark. 
It takes no sensible time to pass 
through this, and if I were to take a 
long metalic wire, no matter what the 
length, at least as far as we are concern- 
ed; and if I make one end of it touch 
the outside and the other touch the knob 
at the top—-see how the electricity 
passes!—it has flashed instantaneously 
through the whole length of this wire, 
Is not this different from the transmis- 
sion of heat through this copper bar 
(Fig. 10,) which has taken a quarter 
of an hour or more to reach the first 
ball ? 


Here is another experiment, for the 
purpose of showing the conductibility of 
this power through some bodies and not 
through others. Why do I have this 
arrangement made of brass? [pointing 
to the electrical machine, Fig. 9.] Be- 
cause it conducts electricity. And why 
do I have these columns made of glass? 
Because they obstruct the passage of 
electricity. And why do I put that 
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paper tassel (Fig. 11) at the top of the 
pole, upon a glass red, and connect it 
with this machine by means of a wire? 
You see at once that as soon as the han- 
dle of the machine is turned, the electric- 
ity which is evolved travels along this 
wire and up the wooden rod, and goes to 
the tassel at the top, and you see the 
power of repulsion with which it has 
endowed these strips of paper, each 
spreading outwards to the ceiling and 
sides of the 100m. The outside of that 
wire is covered with gutta percha; it 
would not serve to keep the force from 
you if you touched it with your hands, 
because it would burst through, but it 
answers our purpose for the present. 
And so you see how easily I can manage 
so as to send this power of electric- 
ity from place to place by choosing the 
materials which can conduct the power. 
Suppose I want to fire a portion of gun- 
powder, I can readily do it by this trans- 
ferable power of electricity. I will take 
a Leyden jar, or any other arrangement 
which gives us this power, and arrange 
wires. so that they may carry the power 
to the place I wish; and then placing a 
little gunpowder on the extremities of 
the wires, the moment I make the con- 
nexion by this discharging rod, I shall 
fire the gunpowder [the connexion was 
made and the gunpowder ignited.] And 
if I were to show you a stool like this, 
and were to explain to you its, construc- 
tion, you could easily understand that we 
use glass legs because these are capable 
of preventing the electricity from going 
away tothe earth. If, therefore, 1 were 
to stand on this stool and receive the 
electricity through this conductor, I 
could give it to anything that I touched. 
[The Lecturer stood upon the insulating- 
stool and placed himself in connexion 
with the conductor of the machine. |} 
Now I am electrified, I can feel my hair 
rising up as the paper tassel did just 
now. Let us see whether I can succeed 
in lighting gas by touching the jet with 
my finger. |The Lecturer brought his 
finger near a jet from which gas was is- 
suing, when after one or two attempts 
the spark which came from his finger to 
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the jet, set fire to the gas.] You now 
see how it is that this power of electric- 
ity can be transferred from the matter 
in which it is generated, and conducted 
along wires and other bodies, and thus 
be made to serve new purposes utterly 
unattainable by the powers we have spo- 
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ken of on previous days; and you will 
not now be at a loss to bring this power 
of electricity into comparison with those 
which we have previously examined, and 
to-morrow we shall be able to go farther 
into the consideration of these transfer- 
able powers. 





THE BLIND BOY’S SONG. 


Composed for Tom, the blind Negro boy Pianist, on his recent visit to Norfolk, Va. 


BY FANNY FIELDING. 


Blind! blind! blind! 
Morn with its blushing flow’rs— 


Eve with its shad’wy hours, 


Are all alike to me. 


Gloriously glowing skies 


Glad’ning earth’s million eyes 


Poor Tom can never see! 


Blind! blind! blind! 
Through my dark prison bars 
No light of sun or stars 


Can come to gladden me:— 


Flow’rs through my dungeon room 


Breathing their soft perfume 
Poor Tom can never see! 


Blind! blind! blind! 
Yet to my soul is given— 


Thrice wondrous boon of heaven !— 


Music’s mysterious key— 
Unlocking worlds of light 
Unto my sealed sight— 


Glimpses of Heav’n for me! 


Blind! blind! blind! 


But in its wondrous spell— 


In its mysterious swell— 


Oft does the blind boy seem 
To see in Heavenly light 


Fair forms and faces bright— 


Alas! ’tis but a dream !— 
Blind! blind! blind! 
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A STORY OF CHAMPAIGNE. 


BY F. R. 8. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A NEW METHOD OF SETTLING LEGAL 
POINTS. 


The foolish Tiberius ran home without 
his supper, and when he reached his lit- 
tle room, quickly changed his clothes, not 
wishing, doubtless, to risk his new ones 
any further in such uncertain weather. 
He then put a tinder-box in his pocket 
and went outagain. The night was dark 
and coul ; a. storm seemed impending, but 
the dwarf did not appear to fear this ; 
and trotted along, retracing exactly his 
recent steps, so that in time he came to 
the Counsellor’s door. He did not stop 
there, as before, but continued on some 
distance, until he came to a street, run- 
ning at right angles to the one in which 
he was. Walking down thatashort way, 
he stopped at a small street or alley which 
crossed it and looked about him for a mo- 
ment. Few people could be seen in the 
street; and just then a distant clock struck 
eight. Turning to his right, he walked 
up this alley, on one side of which wasa 
high dead wall, and on the other the back 
walls of gardens. He proceeded slowly, 
until he spied, hanging from the spikes 
on top of a wall, a part of the tail of a 
child’s kite, the white bobs or tags of 
which were just discernable. He stop- 
ped, and looked up at the back windows 
in the second story of the house in front 
of this garden. Oh! howthy heart sunk 
within thee, unfortunate dwarf! The 
place, the hour (the only hour when he 
might expect to find those windows open 
and the room unoccupied) he had hit ex- 
actly. And the windows were closed ! 

Tiberius sighed. What mattered now 
his attention, when the Chevalier men- 
tioned the supper hour of M. Lormartin, 
and his application of the information to 
his subsequent plans? What mattered 
now his observations? ‘Those windows 
were fastened tight, he well knew, for he 
had felt the springs. 

As these thoughts passed through his 





mind, he involuntarily walked on a few 
yards in the same direction—and then 
turning, 

“Humph!” said he, scornfully, “I 
may as well go home. Poor fool!” 

But he cast up his eyes for a farewell 
look at the house. 

He started! Along the perpendicular 
edge of one of the shutters he now sawa 
faint gleam of light. 

How thy heart rose within thee, dwarf! 
** That window cannot be fastened!” said 
he, in a voice almost too loud for a spy ; 
and in a moment he drew off his boots 
and deposited them close under the wall. 
In another moment he had climbed to the 
top of the wall, by means of the hinges 
of the gate and dropping softly on a brick 
pavement, quietly approached the house ; 
taking care to step only upon bricks and 
flags. Reaching the house, he felt along 
the wall, and to his joy discovered a lea- 
den spout which ran up near the window, 
on which was based his hopes. 


Although a distinguished author has 
declared, that ‘a lightning rod is easily 
ascended, especially by a sailor,’’ the 
world is now informed that a water spout 
is with difficulty ascended, even by a 
dwarf. At least so Tiberius found it; 
for, when he reached the window his 
knees were well rubbed and his feet sore. 
But he did not think of this, as, seizing 
the projection below the window with one 
hand, he raised himself up and peeped 
into the room, It was empty, but not 
long, for Tiberius had clambered into it 
in an instant. 

Coming in from the darkness, the dim 
light was bright to him, and he cast his 
eyes quickly around on the various ob- 
jects that he had well noted before. 

In one corner was a secretary with nu- 
merous drawers and a fallingfront. In the 
centre of the room stood a large table, 
with many papers and parchments upon 
it, and containing two drawers. In ano- 
ther corner was a desk surmounted by 
numerous pigeon-holes, most of which 
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contained bundles of papers, tied with 
tape. 

Where was the will? 

He gianced at the clock. It was ten 
minutes after eight—no time tu lose. So 
he ran first to the secretary—all the 
drawers were locked, but in an upper 
lock was a key with a whole bunch at- 
tached toit. Tiberius quickly opened the 
drawers—tbey were all full of papers and 
parchments. He groaned, and let down 
the front. There was nothing there but 
account books ; so he locked it up again, 
He then went to the table and unlocked 
its drawers, All full—and all the docu- 
ments nearly alike in appearance ! 

What could be done? To giance at the 
titles of half of these would take an 
hour. 

“Great wits jump”— 

It was now fifteen minutes after eight. 

The dwarf ran back to the secretary— 
emptied the drawers, and carrying the 
contents in his arms, threw them on the 
grate, in which a slight fire was burning, 
for the Counsellor loved comfort, even in 
May. 

Ile then performed the same operation 
with regard to the drawers of the table; 
then followed the papers and parchments 
on the table ; and last of all the contents 
of the pigeon-holes, swiftly deprived of 
their tapes, were thrown upon the pile. 

But the mass did not burn, for it al- 
most smothered the fire in the grate. So 
Tiberious fanned it with his hat, but that 
doing little good, he impatiently jerked 
the tinder box out of his pocket, pulling 
with it a knife and an old flint. These 
he picked up and quickly striking a light, 
he set fire to the pile. | 

And now it blazed grandly, lighted up 
the room and rvaring so loudly, that Ti- 
berius felt afraid lest it might be seen or 
heard outside the door, and looked round 
to see if his way was clear for a bolt, 
should any one approach. 

And it is a great pity some one did not 
enter, for he would most likely have bro- 
ken his neck in his haste. 

It is certain that had twelve honest 
men seen him standing there in bold re- 
lief against the blaze, they would have 
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agreed, that the lamp should have been 
taken down from its chains, and he hung 
from the ceiling in its place. 

For he was evidently a little rascal, 
without a conscience. 


When all were consumed and the black 
remains were eddying up the chimney, 
Tiberius prepared to retire. But first he 
shut all the drawers, and locking them, 
put the keys where he found them. He 
then got out of the window, brushing 
with him the little toy-horse that had 
prevented M. Lormartin from completely 
closing his window,—and when he was 
outside, pushed the shutter to, tight. 

Sliding down the spout, he crossed the 
yard, climbed the wall, put on his boots 
and went and bought his supper. After 
which, he walked leisurely home, and Ru- 
pert soon arriving, brushed his coat, 
hung it up, and seeking his bed, slept 
through the night like an infant in its 
cradle. 

That evening the Count de Souliére, 
stepped out of his front door to enter his 
carriage, which waited fur him in the 
Court yard. The wind was blowing 
strongly from the East, and in the bright 
light of the lamps at the door, the air 
seemed to be full of little black things, 
like pieces of burnt paper. One of these 
fell on the Count’s face, and hastily rais- 
ing his hand to brush it away, he smear- 
ed over the side of his nose all that was 
left to him of the estate of Kstandeux. 


CHAPTER IX. 


IN WHICH TWO GENTLEMEN ENDEAVOUR, 
WITH DIFFERENT SUCCESS, TO SETTLE 
THEIR AFFAIRS, 


The Counsellor Lormartin spent a 
pleasant evening with his children.— 
He felt in a good humour, for he loved 
his children. ‘ 

But business that night demanded his 
attention, and about nine o’clock, he 
crossed the passage, and unlocking his 
cabinet door, entered. He was amazed 
at perceiving a very peculiar smell, as of 
burnt parchment. Coming from a very 
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brightly lighted apartment, he could 
scarcely distinguish anything by the low 
flame of the lamp. But, hurrying to the 
table, he turned up the wick, and the 
room was plain to his vision. His eyes 
first fell upon the table—clerred of every- 
thing but pens and ink! He next glanced 
at the desk, and trembling, ran to the 
secretary, tried a few drawers, and totter- 
ing back to the table, tarned pale, mut- 
tered the name of the Father of Lies, and 
sank into his chair. 

It was many minutes before the Coun- 
sellor had strength enough of,mind or 
body to make any investigations. 

“ They have taken what they wanted, 
and burnt the rest! The ruthless vil- 
lains!”’ gasped he, as he saw the evident 
signs of the conflagration around the 
fire-place. 

But he was not aman to be wholly con- 
quered by his emotions. Directly he 
arose and stood in the middle of the room. 
He looked around. ‘‘Tiow did they en- 
ter?” thought he. 

It was certainly not by the door, for 
there was but one to the room, and that 
was a remarkable tight-fitting one, which 
never opened without considerable creak- 
ing. Moreover, it had been locked, and 
was directly opposite the supper-room, 
the door of which had been open the 
whole evening. The key had been in 
his pocket, and no one could have entered 
by that door. 

Then he thought of the windows, and 
walked that way. He remembered shut- 
ting them, and here they were, tight and 
well fastened. The springs could not have 
been picked. They were of his own de- 
vice, and very strong. He brought a 
hand-lamp and examined them. There 
were no signs of violence. They could 
not have entered by the windows, 

There was now left but the chimney: 
and who, he thought, could have des- 
cended the chimney, with a fire in the 
grate, and ascended it when additionally 
heated by a great blaze of papers, but 
the gentleman whose name he had men- 
tioned when sinking into his chair. 

The Counsellor being unable to solve 
his first mental enquiry, proceeded to an- 
other. ‘ What did they leave?” 
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Carefully he examined the table, the 
desk, the secretary, and then, with the 
hand-lamp, the floor. And in reward for 
his labour, he found a button.” 

“This is something,” said he, and seat- 
ing himself, began to examine it. 

It was a coat-button, handsome, but 
old fashioned. . 

‘“One does not often see such buttons,” 
said the Counsellor; “a poor man could 
not afford them, and no fashionable tai- 
lor would use them now-a-days. It looks 
like one of the buttons that are thought 
handsome in the country, and, evidently, 
has been on a somewhat old cvat, for it 
is worn and dingy looking.” 

It was very natural that he should first 
suspect Rupert and the dwarf, for they 
were fresh in his recollection. 

The theught struck him, that perhaps 
the latter had come down the chimney. 

He could not remember having ever 
examined his chimneys; so now, as the 
fire was quite low, he thrust a cane up 
this one and worked it about, 

“How ridiculous to think of such a 
thing,” said he, “this space below is not 
six inches wide.” 

His reasons for suspecting his late 
guests were simple. They were strangers, 
and their errand appeared somewhat friy- 
olous. For, why should they come to 
him merély for corroboration of what 
they had heard from another lawyer? 
Was an opponent to be believed before 
an advocate? On the other hand, Ru- 
pert had appeared to him the very soul of 
frankness. One like him could scarcely 
be a deceiver. The Counsellor consider- 
ed himself well versed in human Na- 
ture. 

Moreover, this button could not have 
belonged to either of these persons, fur 
he had noticed that they were remarkably 
well and fashionably dressed. And this 
robbery had been committed shortly after 
they had left his door, 

Besides all this, the Counsellor reflect- 
ed upon the question, “What reason 
could they have had for this wholesale 
destruction and pillage?” 

There was no paper in his possession 
in which they could bé supposed to take 

any interest, except this will of old Es- 
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tandeux, and there were documents here, 
of fifty times more value to fifty people, 
than that will could possibly be to this 
young country gentleman and his unfor- 
tunate servant. He perceived that there 
was no particular reason for his suspi- 
cions of them other than that they were 
the last strangers that he had seen in the 
room. 

The Counsellor then directed his atten- 
tion to the fifty other persons whose in- 
terests would be served by such a catas- 
trophe, but he could come to no conclu- 
sion. He put the button in his pocket 
and gave up the investigation. 

Up to this time he had been quite calm 
and collected, as he always made it a 
point to be while endeavouring to arrive 
at a decision. But now he had to think 
of himself, and his thoughts were enough 
to drive a cooler man into frenzy. 

To fully understand this, it must be 
known that M. Lormartin was «a man 
who was most extensively trusted. In cer- 
tain iron boxes, in a lower room, were 
the title-deeds and family papers of many 
a noble house. But alas! in the secreta-” 
ry in the corner had been mortgages and 
deeds affecting property in almost every 
imaginable manner. 

Many a man who thought himself poor, 
was rich in consequence of the bright 
fire in the Counsellor’s grate. And sev- 
eral beirs to castles in France, now could 
but lay claim to similar buildings in 
Spain. In a word, when this disaster 
should be known, the distress, as well as 
the joy consequent upon it, would be 
wide-spread and great. 

What could be done? Should this af- 
fair be made public, by effurts to secure 
the guilty parties, the Counsellor was ru- 
ined. Who would believe so improbable 
a tale as that he had to tell? ow should 
he defend himself against the infuriated 
losers ? 

He felt that his hands were tied. 

He sat now, fur sometime, in the deep- 
est thought, and the result of his reverie 
was this. There was but one paper that 
would be shortly needed, and that was 
the old Count’s will. De Souliére should 
know that this document was destroyed 
or stolen, and De Souliére should say 
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nothing! For the Counsellor had a 
thumb, and under it was a Count of very 
bad precedents. 

As to the rest of the papers, if the effects 
of the fire were not made known by the 
culprits, (which was not probable,) they 
would most likely be required singly and 
perhaps at widely distant times, and the 
Counsellor relied upon his reputation and 
his skill in argument to effect, in some 
cases, the renewal of the papers, and in 
others the pacification of the owners. In 
single combats he might succeed, and, at 
all events, he would not precipitate mat- 
ters. 

He rose from his chair with his mind 
somewhat relieved, and after a day of se- 
clusion, spent in repairing the apparent 
damage, his business went on as usual. 

But the button, as belonging to a po- 
litical offender, was placed in the hands 
of the secret police. Once his hand upon 
the culprit and he would feel himself safe 
—all could then be laid open. 

The next day, as Rupert could do noth- 
ing more for Mademoiselle d’ Estandeux, 
he thought of attending a little to his 
own business, 

So he went to see M. de Malodin. 

He found this gentleman up to his 
eyes in business, but his letter gained 
him attention. 

The man of business regarded him for 
an instant with a very earnest look, as if 
endeavouring to decide how he should 
treat him. His decision soon became 
manifest, for, rising, he welcomed Rupert 
most cordially, inquired kindly after his 
parents and assured him that his interests 
should be his peculiar care. 

“You see, M. de Lachandais,”’ said he, 
“how Iam overpowered. Here are six 
gentlemen who are absolutely burying 
me with their flour, and the fish that so. 
licit my attention would fill a sea. A 
committee from three regiments, muti- 
nous on account of their wine, awaits me, 
while day and night I hear the lowing of 
the cattle that urge themselves upon my 
notice.” 


“Ah, sir,”’ said Rupert, smiling, “in 
that case I will call some other time when 
you are ——” 
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‘Believe me, my young friend,” inter- 
rupted de Malodin, ‘I am always thus 
busy—but I will not neglect you—when- 
ever I am able to serve you, you shall 
hear from me, and I am delighted at hav- 
ing made the acquaintance of the son of 
your esteemed father,” 

Upon this, Rupert, leaving his address, 
departed. 

During this visit of the Chevalier, Ti- 
berius had been sitting on the floor of his 
room in deep reflection: ‘“* What’s to be 
gained by telling?” thought he, “If he’s 
so particular about a horse, what would 
he be about all those papers?” Ile’d 
have to tell or he would never rest easy. 
As to Mademoiselle, she would be worse. 
To be sure, I should like her to know 
what she owes me; but on the whole, I 
might lose more than I would gain.” 

So having thus cast up his account, he 
found but a very small balance on the 
side of profit—simply his gratification, 
which must be kept to himself. But he 
felt satisfied with himself, and when his 
master returned, was whistling cheerfully 
by the window. 

Rupert was in low spirits, and threw 
himself, as was his custom at such times, 
upon the bed. He had determined soon 
after his conversation with M. Chondin, 
that if the claim of the Count was ac- 
knowledged by the Court, he would peti- 
tion the King, for he was sure that injus- 
tice would be done; were the lovely, the 
amiable Celeste to be deprived of what 
she and every one else had always con- 

sidered her birthright. It might not avail 
anything, but he would try; nothing, 
however trifling, should be left undone. 
Rupert was a young man of energy. 

But now he thought, as thus he lay 
upon his bed: “Why wait until after 
the decision of the Court? Why not pre- 
sent the petition immediately, and if pos- 
sible, let the King’s will come into 
Court ?” 

Big with this idea, Rupert sprang to 
the floor, sent for pens, ink, and paper 
and devoted the afternoon to the compo- 
sition of the petition. 

At candle-light, he finished it, and hav- 
ing read it carefully, and finding himself 
satisfied, condemned Tiberius, who wrote 
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a better hand than he, to copy it. So, 
when Rupert had gone out to take a walk 
and refresh his tired brain, the Emperor, 
perched up at a table, commenced with 
slow and careful hand, to copy a document, 
which was the more tiresume to him be- 
cause he believed that he knew the exact 
value of it. 


From the first to the last letter, his 
face wore a look of scorn, and he never 
leaned back in his chair to rest himself, 
without shaking his fist at the manu- 
script. 

The King was at Fontainebleau. So 
the next morning Fernando was brought 
round for the Chevalier to ride thither, 
But Rupert had scarcely mounted before 
he bethought himself of first submitting 
the petition to M.Chondin. It would not 
take long to do so, and there might be 
some radical mistake in the form of it. 
So he rode around to the lawyer’s house. 

M. Chondin was not in—but would 
probably soon return—would Monsieur 
wait? 

Perceiving the importance of having 
his petition correct in every particular, 
Rupert decided upon waiting. After a 
half-hour of impatience, the servant re- 
turned. 

‘* A thousand pardons, Monsieur! but 
I was mistaken. M. Chondin has gone 
to Fontainebleau.” 

“ Sacr-r-r-r-r-r-r-e!” growled Rupert, 
and in a minute he was mounted and Fer- 
nando was galloping away, fully alive to 
the sharpness of his master’s spurs. 

On the road, Rupert imagined that per- 
haps M. Chondin had a petition in behalf 
of Mademoiselle ; and a feeling of rival- 
ry almost sprung up within him. But he 
soon conquered this tendency. He would 
give way toa better man, 

When he reached Fontainebleau, he 
stopped at the first inn, and inquired if 
any one that might be M. Chondin was 
or had been there. 

“Ah Monsieur!” said the aubergiste, 
“‘Do we see so few gentlemen upon a day 
like this, that we should remember each 
one of them?” 

The next inn was a large one and upon 
riding up to it, who should Rupert see, 
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coming out in company with several gen- 
tlemen, but M. Chondin! 

Throwing the bridle to a boy, he 
sprang off his horse and ran up to the 
lawyer, 

““Ah, my dear sir!” cried he, “you 
are, of all men, the one I most desired to 
see.” 

“M. de Lachandais !” said the lawyer, 
recognizing him, ‘ Most happy to see 
you. How can I serve you? But my 
time is precious!” 

“I would not detain you for an in- 
start,” said Rupert, “but I have come 
up here in all haste. I have brought a 
petition—you suggested it, you remem- 


. ber—and I would like you to see it.” 


© “ petition! Monsieur !” 

““a regard to Mademoiselle d’Estan- 
devx. You know that when I % 

“Oi! you have not heard then. I re- 
ceived a note yesterday about it. De 
Souliére bas withdrawn his elaim; bas 
generously ignored the will! Never 
heard of such a thing—-a case of con- 
science, I presume. Adieu Monsieur! 





my best compliments to Mademoiselle.” * 


And M. Chondin ran to overtake his 
friends. 


Rupert stood amazed. Then throwing 
the boy a pistole, (intending no doubt a 
livre) he mounted and rode like a mad- 
man, back to Paris. O poor Fernando! 

Rupert scarcely believed what he had 
heard. Ife coulf not understand it. Was 
the claim given up entirely! Could not 
the will be again produced when the 
holder should see fit? He must hear 
more. With these thoughts, although 
the evening was advanced, he made the 
best of his way to the door of M. Lormar- 
tin. 

The Counsellor looked somewhat pale, 
but when he saw Rupert’s sparkling eyes, 
and face flushed with excitement, he 
could but smile. 

* And is it true, sir, what I hear,” 
asked Rupert, before seating himself, 
“that the Count will not insist upon the 
will? That the property is still Made- 
moiselle’s ?”” 

“Tt is true, Monsieur. It was only 
lately that the Count determined to pro- 
duce the will and now he has reconsider- 









ed the matter and has destoyed it.” And 
to assure himself that he was not com- 
mitting himself, the Counsellor looked 
very earnestly at Rupert. 

But the latter’s expressions of delight 
were indubitably genuine, and when he 
had taken his leave, (apologizing for the 
intrusion, by saying that he had heard 
but a partial account of the matter be- 
fore,) the Counsellor said to himself: 
“‘ How could I have permitted myself to 
suspect that young man ?” 

When Rupert informed Tiberius of the 
happy news, the latter had sense enough 
to feign considerable delight. Indeed he 
only now knew that his labours had been 
effectual, although he had not had much 
doubt of it before, for he believed that he 
had finished up affairs pretty thoroughly, 
and did not suppose that he had left any- 
thing which should not have been left. 

Oh, ‘Tiberius! 

In his turn, the dwarf informed Ru- 
pert, that, shortly after his departure in 
the morning, a messenger had arrived 
from M. de Malodin, requesting his im- 
mediate attendance upon that gentleman ; 
and that upon receiving the intelligence 
of Rupert’s journey, the man had de- 
parted, but returning in a couple of hours, 
stated that it would be unnecessary for 
M. de Lachandais to call, as the matter, 
unfortunately not admitting of delay, was 
already settled. 

“A chance lost,” ejaculated Rupert, 
and his peace of mind was somewhat dis- 
turbed. 

The next morning, however, he called 
on M. de Malodin, who informed him 
that he had very lately heard of a vacan- 
ey, costing some money, and for which 
there were at least twenty applicants; 
but could Rupert have presented himself 
in time, with Ais recommendation, there 
would have been but little doubt of his 
success. 

However, he very kindly desired him 
not to be too much disappointed—another 
chance might shortly occur. He would 
be upon the lookout, and he wished him 
a very good morning. 
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CHAPTER X. 


OUR FRIEND AND HIS MAN MOST UNEX- 
PECTEDLY CHANGE THEIR LODGINGS. 


About two weeks after this visit, Ru- 
pert was sauntering, on a fine afternoon, 
down the Rue Ville Evéque, (for he wan- 
dered everywhere,) thinking that if this 
inactive life was to be continued much 
longer, it would be better for him to be 
shooting larks at Lachandais. He was 
not yet aware of the peculiar pleasure of 
waiting for the favours of officials, and 
possibly imagined himself singular in his 
state of uncertainty. He was thinking, 
too, of Mademoiselle d’ Estandeux. He 
did not experience that pleasure in the 
idea of her good fortune, that he had 
known at first. To be sure he had only 
to reflect for a moment, and he could not 
but be delighted that she was saved from 
the sad fate which had menaced her, but 
what was it now to him? Before, when 
he was acting for her, thinking for her, 
and making her interests his own, there 
was a happiness in it for him—he was 
connected with her. 

Even if she only wondered if he safely 
delivered her papers, she thought of him. 
Bat now, what was he to her? There 
being no more occasion for him, he was 
as any other stranger, 

Filled with these sad thoughts, he ran 
against a soldier. Instantly they both 
apologized. 

*« Ah, Monsieur!” cried the soldier, and 
he held out his hand. 

Rupert hesitated for a moment, and 
then recognized his hospitable young 
host, Oscar. 

“What!” cried he, cordially taking 
the proffered hand, “‘ you here, and a 
soldier !” 

** Yes,” said Oscur, gaily, ‘I have ser- 
ved the king for ten days.” 

The two young men now walked on 
together, and Oscar related his very sim- 
ple story. For a long time he had inten- 
ded entering the army, when an opportu- 
nity should offer. The death of his un- 
cle having so much improved his father’s 
circumstances, that he was enabled to dis- 
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pense with his (Oscar’s) assistance on the 
farm, he lost no time in carrying out his 
plan, and here he was. 

“To be sure,” said he, “Iam yet but 
a sorry soldier, but I have no doubt that 
I shall shoulder a musket with the best 
of them, before long.” 

“Nor have I,” said Rupert. ‘* You 
look the soldier now. I am not sure but 
that your way of doing things is the most 
sensible. ¥ou enlist immediately. I, 
aiming higher, have nothing yet, and 
have no very plain prospects either.” 

“Courage! Courage!” cried Oscar, 
** you shall be my captain yet.” 

After a little unimportant conversation, 
Rupert, caswally, asked Oscar, if he had 
heard anything about the Estandeux es- 
tate that lay near their farm. He sup- 
posed he had heard that the inheritance 
had been disputed. 

“Oh yes!” said Oscar, “ we all knew 
that. A pretty scheme to cheat so excel- 
lent a young lady !” 

“Tt is all right now, I suppose,” re- 
marked Rupert. 

“Oh yes, all right! I gota letter yes- 
terday from my sister—dear little girl— 
and she tells me that Mademoiselle Ce- 
leste has taken formal possession, and in- 
tends making great changes there. It 
will be a blessed thing for the country 
around. That I know.” 

“Have you heard of any clue to the 
strange generosity of the Count?” asked 
Rupert. 

“Generosity indeed! Little enough of 
that he had. He was most likely asham- 
ed of the will, for every one, as soon as 
they heard of it, knew that he must have 
gotten it by some trick or other; and 
they heard soon enough, for Dame Hen- 
riette, her bonne, seemed determined to 
raise the country. I suppose as long as 
he thought he could prevail upon Made- 


. moiselle to marry him, he need never 


show it, and when he found that was in 
vain, he got angry and cared more for the 
estate than of people’s good opinions,— 
though few enough he got of them, at 
any time.” 

“‘ And so he wished to marry her, did 
he?” said Rupert, quickly. 
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““Oh, yes! We heard enough of her 
persecutions in that way, from the ser- 
vants who came to the farm for supplies. 
He is a rascal, is that Count de Souliére. 
But I must leave you. My time must be 
nearly up.” 

“You are off duty to-morrow, at this 
time? Come and see me,” said Rupert. 

Oscar agreed ; and henceforth they be- 
came daily companions. 

Oscar was good-hearted and of a mind 
above his station. His education was by 
no means bad; he was a capital fellow— 
and could talk of Mademoiselle d’ Estan- 
deux. 

Besides Oscar, Rupert kept but little 
company. He had letters to several fam- 
ilies of his father’s acquaintance and he 
had, on several occasions, visited them. 
But the young ladies reminded him of 
Mademoiselle Celeste, without resembling 
her, and he felt he was not good company 
for either ladies or gentlemen. He was 
getting too quiet and absent minded. 

One fine evening as Rupert and his 
friend were walking arm-in arm, among 
the numbers of citizens who were leaving 
the shops and dwellings to refresh them- 
selves after a rather warm day, they 
turned into one of those large and cheer- 
ful halls, well sanded and lighted, at one 
end of which, stretching into a garden, 
is a railed platform where for a small 
sum, “one may dance,” and along the 
side of the room, spacious accommoda- 
tions where ‘‘one may eat and drink.” 
They walked up and down, observing the 
dancers, as they moved gaily and grace- 
fully around the platform ;. and amusing 
themselves with the pleasures of the 
children, who, seated at little tables with 
their ‘‘ bonnes,” were enjoying their cakes 
and sweetmeats and paying French com- 
pliments to each other. 

Several other gentlemen were promen- 
ading, and one of these, a tail man, as he 
passed our friends, struck his cap against 
a garland that hung rather too low from 
the ceiling, and knocked it off his head. 
Rupert immediately stooped and picking 
it up, handed it to him. The tall gentle- 
man, bowed and smiled most graciously, 
and avowed himself eternally obliged to 
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Monsieur. Afterwards they passed seve- 
ral times, and always the tall gentleman 
smiled as benignly, as if Rupert had 
saved his life. 

After taking some refreshment, they 
left the place, and soon separated. Ru- 
pert had not walked far on his way home- 
wards, before he was gently touched upon 
the shoulder. He looked around and saw 
the tall gentleman. 

“Monsieur will accompany me,” said 
the latter. 

““Why so?” asked Rupert, surprised. 

“It is absolutely necessary—I have 
here a carriage—will you enter?” 

Rupert put his hand upon his sword, 
but in an instant his arms were seized 
from behind, and almost before he knew 
it, he was forced into the fiacre and driven 
away at full speed, accompanied by three 
policemen, of whom the tall gentleman 
was the chief. Seeing into whose hands 
he had fallen, he gave up the idea of re- 
sistance or of calling for help from the 
window. 

But he inquired most earnestly and in- 
dignantly, the cause of his arrest. 

“Monsieur will learn all,” said they, 
‘in good time.” 

So he reposed, in a very bad humour, 
upon his philosophy. 

After a ten minutes’ drive they drew 
up before a large stone building, in front 
of which a sentinel was taking a little 
exercise. 

Rupert was ushered through a hall, up 
a pair of broad stone stairs, and along a 
corridor to a room, which was, at first 
sight, by nu means uncomfortable. A 
lamp bung from the ceiling, and the fur- 
niture was sufficiently good. Here he 
was left, and in a few minutes an indi- 
vidual entered, bearing some refresh- 
ments, who, having placed them on the 
table, actually asked Rupert if there was 
anything more that he could do for him! 
He then retired, politely locking the door 
after him. , 

Rupert walked around the room—look- 
ed at the windows, the fire-place, the 
door ; and feeling assured that he might 
go to bed, without any fear as to the se- 
curity of the place, he did so, and soon 
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was wandering hand in hand with Ce- 
leste through the improbable meads, im- 
possible vales, and the nonsensical gar- 
dens of Dream-land. 


Tiberius sat wearily awaiting the re- 
turn of his master. He surveyed the 
room and re-surveyed it. He carefully 
dusted his master’s new coat and hung 
it up, apostrophizing his negligence in 
going out to walk with that handsome 
young soldier, in his old one, There 
being nothing else to do, he looked out of 
one window, then out of the other, and 
finally seating himself on the floor, went 
fast asleep, with his head down on his 
breast. When, at length he was awaken- 
ed by steps upon the stairs, he jumped 
up and trimmed the candle, but stood 
utterly amazed, when he saw, not his 
master, but two strangers enter. 


“M. de Lachandais is not in,” said he. 

“We did not come to see him, my lit- 
tle friend,” said one of them with a 
laugh, “ our visit is to you.” 

“To me!” said Tiberius, turning pale. 

“Yes, but you need not be frightened, 
I don’t imagine your brain ever did much 
harm to the State. But, come along,— 
your master will not be home to-night.” 

“Not home! Where is he then? and 
where would you take me?” 


“ Are you to talk with him all night, 
Jacques?” said the officer, who had not 
yet spoken, ‘‘ We must be off. Out of 
the door with you, little one; I will blow 
out the candle, and lock the door.” 


“ At least, let me puton a better coat,” 
said Tiberius, who was being unceremo- 
niously shown through the door. 

“That’s good enough; you immense 
fop—who do you suppose is going to look 
at you ?” : 

The tone of these men was displeasing 
to Tiberius. He preceded them down 
the stairs with the air of offended Roy- 
alty. 

When he reached the bottom he saw a 
carriage standing in the street, and a 
man with his hand on the door. Imme- 
diately comprehending the state of af- 
fairs, the Emperor, suiting himself to his 
circumstances, called out majestically, 
“Throw open the door!” 
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With a muttered expletive the man 
complied, accompanying his action with 
a very ominous gesture. 

‘‘Kick me in!” cried Tiberius, and his 
command was obeyed in the twinkling of 
an eye. The two policemen followed 
him, and the carriage drove off. 

It was quite dark, and the men did not 
honour the dwarf with a word, as he sat 
opposite them, endeavouring, all silently, 
to arrange his scattered ideas. 

“One should be careful,” said Jacques, 
laughingly, “‘in these days about the 
quality of his thread, and be sure that 
it is well and tightly drawn.” 

“Or dress like other people,” said the 
other. 

Although his thoughts were very dif- 
ferently engaged, the mention of thread 
suggested to Tiberius that he should 
have bought some thread that day to sew 
on the button which had been so long off 
the Chevalier’s coat, and to which Ru- 
pert had again called his attention the 
day before. Involuntarily he felt in his 
pocket for the button, but did not find it. 
Strange! He knew that he had put it 
in the pocket of that old coat, and he 
again searched carefully for it. “I must 
have pulled it out with something else, 
and lost it,” thought he; and he remem- 
bered how he came near losing his knife 
and something else at the Counsellor’s. 
Saddenly it flashed upon him—* Could I 
have dropped that button, then !” 

And instantly the whole thing seemed 
plain before him. The button had been 
found—search had been made for the 
owner—Rupert’ had worn that unfortu- 


‘nate coat to-night—he was arrested! The 


dwarf could think no further. Had it 
not been dark inside, the coach, the offi- 
cers would have seen a very pale face be- 
fore them. 

When they alighted, Tiberius trembled 
so that he could scarcely walk. 

“He is not used to good company,” 
said Jacques, ‘‘ See how he shakes,” 

The house before which they stopped 
was not a prison. It might have been a 
dwelling-house ; but when they entered 
it, there were certainly no signs of do- 
mestic comfort. A large man in a brown 
jacket made his appearance. 
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“Take care of this specimen, Lamar,” 
said Jacques, ‘‘and please do not frighten 
his memory out of him.” So saying, 
they took their departure. 

Monsieur Lamar led Tiberius into an 
upper room—put a short candle on the 
table, and locked him in. 

There was a bed in the room, but the 
dwarf did not see or care for it, for he 
immediately seated himself upon the 
floor, and commenced thinking with all 
his might and main, 

‘““My memory!” thought he, “ that 
means I am to testify in some way, I sup- 
pose. But that button—that is enough. 
Perhaps, however, they have not yet com- 
pared it with the others; for, thinking 
they have him, they may wait until morn- 
ing. If I could but see him—and I may 
see him—may be shut up with him. He, 
of course, imagines nothing of the truth, 
—but if all his buttons could be cut off 
and thrown away. No, that would not 
do. If others of a different kind could 
be sewed on! But where could one get 
them? And they would be new and 
would not suit the coat. Ah!” said he, 
glancing down at his old garment, “ here 
are mine—they resemble his, and are 
worn enough, I’m sure, but there are not 
enough of them.” Still, in order to be 
prepared, if anything could be done with 
them, he cut them off, and put them in 
his breeches pocket. He then tore his 
coat here and there, to make it look more 
suitably buttonless, and fastened it with 
a bit of string. After which, he thought 
a little more, and climbing on the bed, 
(his candle having just popped out) went 
to sleep. ; 


CHAPTER XI. 
BUTTONS. 


. The next morning about ten o’clock, 
Lamar made his appearance and con- 
ducted Tiberius down stairs, where he 
was taken in charge by an official, whom 
he had not seen before, and who led him 
a short distance to a large house, and 
through a room filled with policemen, 
jnto an office, apparently that of an inten- 
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dant of police. Here, among several 
clerks, sat, behind a desk, a gentleman 
wearing a pair of spectacles. 

By his side, stood the tall gentleman, 
before mentioned. 


The officer stepped up to these and 
spoke a few words in an undertone, and 
then Tiberius was brought forward. 

“A strange looking subject !” said the 
gentleman in spectacles, ‘“‘ Pray, my lit- 
tle friend, is your master so very poor 
that he can afford you no better coat than 
that?” 

‘“‘ He is richer, I think,” said Tiberius, 
with dignity, “than the King of France, 
for he has always afforded me a break- 
fast.” 


** What! have you had no breakfast ?” 

* None, Monsieur.” 

‘“*T suppose, M. Basselievre,” said the 
officer, that Lamar thought he might not 
be paid for breakfasting this mauvais 
sujet.” 

‘‘Lamar must do better than that. 
Nothing is so beneficial to the memory as 
a good meal. But my business with you 
this morning,” said M. Basselievre, ad- 
dressing Tiberius, and unlocking a small 
drawer in the desk, ‘‘is to ask your opin- 
ion of this button.” He leaned over and 
held before the eyes of the dwarf, the un- 
lucky button, whose fate he had so truly 
feared. ‘* Did you ever see such a one ?”” 

“Yes,” said Tiberius, glancing at it; 
and then, with his hands in his breeches 
pocket, carelessly transferring his regards 
toa parroquet, that hung jabbering, by 
a window, “I have often seen such but- 
tons.” 


“Come! pay attention here. Where 
did you ever see such ?” 

‘Where! All the gentlemen in that 
part of Champaigne from whence I come, 
wear such buttons. They are considered 
handsome and come from Troyes. I be- 
lieve they are made there.” 

** But, now I wish to know, if you ever 
saw a button precisely like this one ?” 

“Well, I can’t say,” said Tiberius, 
“may I see it a little closer ?” 

“Yes. Here, take it in your hand and 
tell me the truth now.” 
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Tiberius took it, turned it over, and 
having examined it carefully, handed the 
button to M. Basselievre, who, with the 
tall gentleman, had watched him closely, 
but had seen no change of expression in 
that unique face, 


‘No sir,” said he, “Ido not remem- 


ber ever having seen one exactly like 
this.” 


“Do you hear that, Gaspar?” said M,. 
Basselievre. : 

“T hear it,” replied the other, “ but 
we shall see what we shall see.” 

“Take him back!” said M. Basselievre 
to the officer; at the same time tossing 
the button into the little empty drawer, 
and locking it up. 

“And tell Lamar to give him some- 
thing to eat. His recollection is very 
poor,” added Gaspar. ‘ Well now, as to 
the master,” said M. Basselievre, when 
the dwarf had gone, “ You are certain, 
Gaspar, that the coat he wears, needs this 
button ?” 

“ As certain as it is possible to be.” 

“Then, such being the case, no time 
need be lost. All that is necessary is to 
bring him here, and when I am as well 
satisfied as you, of the fact, I will give a 
certificate of the same, and the affair is 
no longer ours. As to this dwarf, his 
testimony is worth little either way.” 

“Still,” said Gaspar, “I thought he 
might possibly let fall something of 
value, but I see he either takes but little 
notice of buttons, or lies infamously.” 

“All right, perfectly so,” said the 
other, resuming his writing, ‘‘ Let M. de 
Lachandais be here at two o’clock. 

Accordingly at two o’clock, M. de 
Lachandais was there. 

When he entered, he glanced around, 
and advancing to M. Basselievre, he said, 

“ Monsieur! As you seem to bein au- 
thority here, will you allow me to demand 
of you the cause of my arrest ?” 


“Ah! If it were not impossible, I 
would do so with pleasure. But I will 
not detain you here long. You have lost 
a button from your coat, and we think 
that we have found it. We now merely 
wish to be certain that itis yours. Will 
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you allow us to compare it with the 
others ?” 

“Certainly,” said Rupert, drawing 
himself up with an air of contempt. 

M. Basselievre then took the button 
from the drawer, and descending from 
his seat, approached Rupert and held it 
close to one of the other buttons. 

“You see,” said Gaspar, who stood 
close to him. 

“Yes, I see—but no!” said M. Basse- 
lievre, quickly, and putting his spectacles 
very close to the buttons, ‘‘Why Gaspar! 
This is smaller—and not of the same pat- 
tern !” 

““Not alike!” cried Gaspar, putting 
his head close to that of the other, “ It 
cannot be!” 

“But it ts. The buttons are not the 
same. They resemble each other, it is 
true, but that signifies nothing. Do you 
not see this thread which still remains on 
the coat? Itis not like this piece upon 
the button. It is much finer—a clear 
mistake !” 

“T see, I see,” said Gaspar, with a 
mortified air, ‘‘but I was never so de- 
ceived.” — 

“I am sorry, Gaspar, In a case like 
this, one cannot be too certain. Monsieur 
is at liberty to depart. I have to apolo- 
gize fur his detention.” 

“ And I also,” said Gaspar, bowing. 

M. de Lachandais bent slightly, and 
walked very disdainfully out of out house. 
On his way homeward, the sententious 
philosophy which fell from his lips, in 
regard to the municipal authorities of 
Paris, would have been edifying to a 
political economist, When he reached 
his residence, his key was presented to 
him by a policeman, who was already 
waiting at the street door. 

It was nearly dark when Tiherius ar- 
rived—pale, and out of breath. From 
the time that he had changed the buttons 
he had been in constant fear. ‘* What, 
if they search me? thought he. I cannot 
get rid of these buttons here. If they 
are found, all is lost. What, if they saw 
that there are no buttons on my coat, and 
knew that they were on, last night? But 
the men who arrested me were not there 
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this morning, and they, even, did not 
look much at me, for it was very dark 
last night—but if they come to search 
me !—then, indeed all is ended—and per- 
haps they had already examined the 
Chevalier !” 

So, that from the time that he re-enter- 
ed the place of confinement until Lamar 
opened the door and told him to run 
home, he had scarcely ceased to tremble. 
But before he went up stairs to his room, 
the causes of his fear had ceased to exist 
—as buttons. 

Neither Rupert, Oscar, nor the dwarf, 
could make anything out of this strange 
business, but the next time the Chevalier 
wore his old coat, it exhibited a new set 
of buttons. 

For sometime after this, there were but 
few persons from the neighbourhood of 
Troyes, who did not make the acquaint- 
ance of Gaspar, but it is delightful to reflect 
that no coat wanted just such a button as 
he possessed. 

It may well be supposed that the sue- 
cess of Tiberius had no slight effect in 
raising him in his own estimation. He 
would have given a year of his life to 
have been able to declare to Rupert and 
the world at large, what he had done, 
but this appearing to him impossible, 
he was forced to content himself with 
self-praise, which to him was very great 
commendation. His duties being light 
and his leisure hours many, he went 
much into the world. Dressed to the ex- 
tent of his purse, (kept tolerably well 
filled by Rupert) he strutted along the 
streets of Paris, as though he might have 
been an unfortunate nobleman, whose de- 
formity had rendered him misanthropic, 
but whose possessions and title made him 
wondrous proud, 

It was evident that this little frog was 
already an ox, in his own eyes. 

He seemed to take great pleasure in 
walking slowly by the Hotel de Souliére ; 
and as he passed it, he would look up at 
the house. smiling, and would stroke his 
moustache, talking and muttering to him- 
self the while. as if it were the occasion 
of gratifying reflections. 

Sauntering thus by the hotel, one day, 


he perceived that a small door, that he 
had never noticed before, stood open: and 
as he passed it, he saw a very old man, 
who sitting upon a chairat the threshold, 
apparently warming himself in the sun, 
appeared to recognize him. “ Hi! Hi!” 
cried he, in a childish tone, while shad- 
ing his eyes with his hands—“ the dwarf ! 
little Tiberius, I declare! How are you, 
Tiberius? You look very nicely to-day, 
Iam sure. ,Come in—come in—I have 
been expecting you to-day, for certain.” 

“Shut your mouth! you old prater,” 
cried a voice from within, and another 
old man came hobbling to the door. He 
looked surprised at the sight of Tiberius, 
but spoke to him, more rationally how- 
ever, than his more aged companion. 
The dwarf, at first, seemed inclined to 
treat these greetings with contempt, but 
changing his mind, he entered the room. 
He recognized these two men, to be the 
old servants of the Count d’ Estandeux, 
of whom such good care had always been 
taken by de Souliére, he having kept 
them separated from the other servants, 
and maintained in ease and comfort at 
Estandeux, and whenever he went to 
Paris to spend a season, he took them 
with him, in order, apparently, that he 
might see for himself, that they were not 
neglected. 


The eldest of these was very glad to 
see Tiberius. He turned himself around 
in his chair, saying, “I knew you, or 
somebody else, would come. Count Mau- 
rice is a good man, eh, Tiberius? A fine 
man is he, truly. New clothes, I see! 
My coat is getting pretty thin, and has a 
good many holesin it’ And he held up 
his trembling arms and gazed first at one 
elbow and then at the other. ‘ There’s 
Rudolph, now,” said he, ‘‘ who has been 
mending his doublet, but my hands shake 
so, I cant do much with a needle. Ha! 
Ha! cant do much, Tiberius.” - 

“Be quiet, you old fool!” said the 
other ; “if your coat is thin, you know it 
is summer-time.” 

“Yes, yes; summer-time, to be sure, 
but an old man, like me, feels cold at all 
times. And I tell you, Tiberius,” said 
he, in a whisper, ‘‘I wish our old room, 
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up stairs, was finished—(painting, I sup- 
pose, and it may be a new bed—the 
Count’s a good man and kind to us, Ti- 
berius.) This room is good enough, you 
know, but it’s bare, and I am always cold 
when the sun isn’t shining; and then 
we've been down here for more than a 
week. But what have you got? A cake 
I reckon, or some meats, wrapped up in 
one of those great pockets. And in truth 
I’m glad of it, for I’ve been hungry a 
good deal lately.” 

“Will you be quiet?” shouted Ru- 
dolph, dropping the doublet he was mend- 
ing, and advancing towards the old man, 
or shall I strike you, you old dotard !” 

“No, no!” said the other, “ you will 
not strike me,—I am too old for that. No 
one ever prospers who strikes an old man. 
No, no! I told Aim so, long ago—and he 
held his hand, Yes, he held his hand— 
and now he has all he wanted—all he 
wanted! Ha! Ha!” and hesbrunk down 
into his chair, muttering to himself, and 
totally forgetting what he had previously 
been talking about. 

“You see,” said Rudolph, (who did 
not look as if he had many years to pros- 
per in.) as he walked with Tiberius to 
the door—“ He is getting very old, and 
dont know what he says. I ought not to 
get angry with him, but I cant hear any 
one talk as 1 heard him talking, for all 
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he whispered. The Count treats us well, 
Tiberius. He always did, and he does 
now’—and the old fellow glanced side- 
ways at Tiberius, with a look of imbecile 
cunning. “You are not in the house- 
hold, now, are you?” said he. 

‘“‘No,” replied Tiberius, ‘‘ and I never 
shall be again, for although the Count is 
a very fine man, we did not agree togeth- 
er.” And he stepped towards the door 
as he wished to get away. 

“Stay, one moment!” whispered Ru- 
dolph, taking hold of his coat, and look- 
ing round to see if any one was near. 
“We have every thing we want, you 
know, but if you shou/d have a cake or 
any little thing like that, you mightleave 
it here, for poor old Gustave. At his age, 
you know, a man is always eating. If 
you haven’t any cake—a bit of bread, 
or’ == 

But Tiberius heard no more. He rush- 
ed away; and although in a few minutes, 
he sent a boy with a paper bundle, to 
these old men, he ceased his promenades 
past the Hotel de Souliére; for now an 
element of pain was mingled with his 
exultation, for he felt that he had been 
indirectly the means of rendering these 
old people of no service to the good Count 
Maurice, and what would follow, he well 
foresaw. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. |] 
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STAR OF THE SOUTH. 


Star of the South! Break forth on the nation! 
Break forth o’er the land, beam out on the sea! 


We've watched for thy coming with blind adoration— 


They never are slaves who will to be free! 


Our fathers bequeathed to our guardian keeping 
Their own institutions, and our liberty ; 


Let our enemies find, tho’ they dreamed we were sleeping, 


They never are slaves who will to be free. 


High up in the sky steals out in her splendour, 


Our new Southern Star in fresh brilliancy, 
With all of the glory that Heaven can lend her— 


They never are slaves who will to be free. 
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Blest with thy light, their countenance beaming, 


Thy children are turning their eyes unto thee, 


In the varied expanse where thy beauty is beaming— 


’ For they never are slaves who will to be free. 


Tho’ Mars all a-glow should kindle in ire, 


Thou Star of our hope, burn brighter than he, 


Till our enemies think the Heavens on fire— 


They never are slaves who will to be free. 


We'll fling out our flag that the breath of the South, 
Ensnared in its folds, may lift it to thee; 


From the banks of Potomac to the Old Father’s mouth, 


They’ll never be slaves who will to be free. 


Then Star of the South! Break forth in thy glory, 
Uncurtained by clouds, beam out on the sea! 


Till our children unborn shall inherit the story, ’ 


They never are slaves who will to be free ! 
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WILLIAM THE SILENT, AND THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 


It is well, sometimes, to look back upon 
the long vista of the past, and to note 
here and there the green oases which 
beautify this desert waste; and which 
relieve the dull monotony that marks the 
path of individuals as well as nations, 
who have struggled on and struggled 
ever for the same empty baubles of a 
sensual and selfish aggrandisement. 

It is true that the “green fields and 
verdant groves” are few and far between, 
and many but partially seen through the 
dark mist that still obscures some of the 
brightest of these spots. But the mist of 
the Dark Ages is gradually melting away 
before the light of a more liberal and 
blessed civilization, and year after year 
we are getting clearer views of these noble 
monuments of man’s sanctified intellec- 
tuality and God’s benign and blessed 
revelations, Filled, as this mighty high- 
way is, with the fall of systems and the 
“wreck of worlds,” it would present but 
a hopeless and revolting picture had it 
not been vouchsafed to men, here and 
there, in this dark road, to build the 


monuments of “disinterested human 
genius and virtue,” as guide-posts for 
coming travellers. 

Our own Washington stands at the 
head of those illustrious men, who have 
left their monuments on this great high- 
way of the universe; none have built a 
more glorious temple—sacred to all the 
virtues—to guide the traveller than this 
illustrious man; none have illustrated 
more entirely and comprehensively how 
one great and good man can teach to- 

“ After Statesmen more— 

Than proud Philosophy herself can teach, 

Or ever taught before.” 

Toa careless observer, who may have 
stood upon the banks of the Nile, there 
was nothing in the motion of the current 
that drove onwards the floating bark, 
which bore Moses to the hands of an 
Egyptian Princess. 

All was natural. 

No unusual movement would have at- 
tracted his attention. And so of every 
intelligent being engaged in the trans- 
action ; each act was voluntary, each act 
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was clothed with its appropriate respon- 
sibility. 

The idea of the infinite and perfect 
God, governing the entire universe 
through the medium of laws—which He 
himself established, and which He does 
not violate—is at once a grand and beau- 
tiful theory. Yet we can but oppose the 
cold creed of the naturalist, who sees 
nothing on earth but the combination of 
matter, and nothing in the heavens “ but 
figures and solids.”” We disagree witha 
philosophy which maintains that Jehovah, 
after having once created this fair system 
of nature, and having impressed upon it 
certain laws, gave it up to the regulation 
of these laws and threw it off from His 
special care to roll onward in its move- 
ments, uncheered by His presence, and 
uncontrolled by His constant and direct 
agency. 

Rather than adopt speculations so cold 
and heartless, we would prefer that beau- 
tiful superstition—glowing with the 
sublimest pathos—which sees an angel 
in every flower and hears his voice in 
every breeze: which sees God enthroned 
on every cloud; that finds for Him a 
dwelling place in every mountain height 
and in every valley. 

Without throwing aside the suppo- 
sition, that there are certain unchange- 
able laws by which man and the physical 
world are governed, it has been supposed 
that the Supreme Being “can control the 
universe of mind, without any actual 
infringement upon the freedom of mind,” 

Based upon this supposition is the re- 
mark of wise men of all ages, that the 
directing hand of Providence may be dis- 
covered in the actions and destinies of 
many of those heroes, who have played 
such a conspicuous part in giving a right 
impulse to human affairs, In none, how- 
ever, can we trace so distinctly the im- 
mediate superintendence of that Unseen 
Hand, as in the career and life of Wash- 
ington. 

The same hand which directed the 
floating babe, guiding the current on 


which it was borne, weakening the re- + 


sistance of every obstacle that opposed it 
until it was safely placed in the hands of 
the Egyptian Princess; may be dis- 
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covered as exerting a direct influence 
over the life and character of the good and 
great Washington. 

If there be any other uninspired man, 
who e ually illustrates the constant and 
unseen hand of a directing and guiding 
Providence, and one too who can occupy 
a position nearly, if not quite equal, to 
that upon which our own loved Washing- 
ton stands, that man is William of Orange, 
better known as William the Silent. 

Born in troubled times, in times that 
tried the bodies and the souls of men; war- 
red upon by all that could temptandallure, 
or conquer and subdue our fallen natures, 
he yet passed, uncontaminated, through 
the terrible struggle, and left to his 
country and the world, a reputation 
at once spotiess and sublime. 

We propose to give a sketch of his life 
and character, of the times in which 
he lived, of the struggling land he loved 
so well and served so faithfully, and 
incidentally to notice the noble history of 
Mr. Motley, which is, in itself, a lasting 
monument to American intellect and re- 
search. 

William the Silent was born on the 
24th of June, 1533, one of the most im- 
portant epochs in the world’s histury ; 
the feeble light of the Reformation was 
just beginning to flicker dimly amid the 
universal gloom that shrouded the earth. 
Luther and Calvin, and Zuinglius, were 
then laying the foundation of a purer 
faith, which was destined to produce the 
most wonderful changes upon the civil- 
ized world, and to confer unnumbered 
blessings upon nations and millions of 
human beings yet unborn. 

The fierce religious and internecine 
contest, which was to flood the earth with 
streams of blood, had just begun to raise 
its hydra head, when William the Silent 
first saw that world upon which he was 
destined to play so conspicuous and so 
prominent a part. The rumbling but 
distant thunder—the sure precursor of 
the coming storm—might then have been 
heard; and thus, midst the normal shock 
of contending arms, the fiercer contest of 
religious fanaticism, and the deadly 
power of treachery and tyranny, was 
William’s natal hour ushered in; ill 
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omened heralds, indeed, of a coming 
strife, which lasted long after he had 
slept with his fathers “the sleep that 
knows no wakening” on this side the 
tomb. 


The earlier life, however, of William 
gave no token of those terrible conflicts 
which he was to pass through, and to a 
casual observer, there was nothing to 
indicate the severe trials and agonies 
which he was destined to suffer. But 
even at that time the superintending 
hand of an unseen agency was mould- 
ing the youth into the hero; and he early 
gave promise—seen by the keen eye of 
Charles V.—of those qualities which 
were to make him the man of his age. 


William inherited his title of Orange 
—together with princely estates—from 
his uncle, Prince Réné, who died without 
legitimate children in 1544. 


“For this child} whom the future was 
to summon to such high destines and 
such heroic sacrifices, the past and pre- 
sent seemed to have gathered riches and 
power together from many sources. He 
was the descendent of the Othos, the 
Engelberts, and the Henries of the Neth- 
erlands; the representative of the Phili- 
berts and the Rénés of France; the chief 
of a house, humbler in resources and po- 
sition in Germany, but still of high rank, 
and which had already done good service 
to humanity by being among the first to 
embrace the great principles of the Refor- 
mation.” 

His father was called William the 
Rich, which seems however to have been 
a misnomer, for he was only rich in 
children, to whom he might have pointed 
as to “‘his jewels.” His mother, Juliana 
of Stolberg, was a remarkable woman, 
confirming the theory that a good mother 
will generally have good and upright and 
honest children. 


“‘ She was a person of most exemplary 
character and unaffected piety. She in- 
stilled into the minds of her children the 
elements of that devotional sentiment 
which was her own striking characteris- 
tic, and it was destined that the seed 
sown early should increase to an abun- 
dant harvest.” 


“At the age*of eleven years, William 
having thus unexpectedly succeeded to 
such great possessions, was sent from his 
father’s roof to be educated in Brussels. 
No destiny seemed to lie befure the young 
Prince but an education at the Emperor’s 
Court, to be followed by military adven- 
tures, embassies, viceroyalties and a life 
of luxury and magnificence. At a very 
early age, he came accordingly, as a page 
into the Emperor’s family. Charles re- 
cognized, with his customary quickness, 
the remarkable character of the boy. At 
fifteen, William was the intimate and 
confidential friend of the Emperor, who 
prided himself, above all other gifts, on 
his power of reading and using men. 

The youth was so constant an atten- 
dant upon his imperial chief, that even 
when interviews with the highest person- 
ages, and upon the greatest affairs, were 
taking place, Charles would never suffer 
him to be considered superfluous or in- 
trusive. There seemed to be no secrets 
which the Emperor held too high for the 
comprehension or discretion of his page. 
Ilis perceptive and reflective faculties, 
naturally of remarkable keenness and 
depth, thus acquired a precocious and 
extraordinary development. 

He was brought up behind the curtain 
of that great stage where the world’s 
dramas were daily enacted. The machine. 
ry and the masks which produced the 
grand delusions of history had no decep- 
tions for him. Carefully to observe men’s 
actions, and silently to ponder upon their 
motives, was the favorite occupation of 
the Prince during his apprenticeship at 
Court.” 

It was at the Court of Charles V, that 
William the Silept became thoroughly 
acquainted with those Machiavellian sys- 
tems of politics which were characteristic 
of the Monarch of that age, and which 
were so well suited to the character of 
the tyrannical, treacherous and cruel 
Philip IT. 

William was the acknowledged head 
of the lovers of religious freedom in his 


* own country, and found that his early 


knowledge of the treacherous policy and 
cunning deceit,—the ruling passions of 
Philip—was of immense service to him 
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in counteracting and neutralizing the 
subtle schemes of that detestable tyrant. 

After the abdication of the Emperor 
and the installation of Philip into the 
shoes of his father, William led a gay 
and luxurious life for some years; enter- 
taining in royal style, his palaces were 
the receptacles of all that was royal in 
appointment, and the refined, high-born 
and cultivated, shone in the elegant circle 
which constantly feasted at his luxurious 
tables. 

Nominally a Catholic at this time— 
but in reality caring little for religious 
systems of any kind—he conformed to 
the rites of that church, and would in all 
probability have lived and died in that 
faith, had not persecution as well as the 
lights of the Reformation opened his 
eyes to the gross errors of the church, 
and caused him to study the subject and 
look «bout him for a purer and better 
faith. 

Contenting himself at first with the 
Lutheran church, as the easiest transfer 
from the Catholic, he continued a member 
of that denomination for some time. But 
further investigation and further persecu- 
tion, finally led him to adopt the simple 
and sublime faith of Calvin. 

Im this faith he became not only a 
Christian in name, but one in fact and in 
deed, and for the remainder of his life, 
gave abundant proof of a faith which was 
known ‘by its works.” 

Though ostensibly leading the life we 
have described, William himself was 
plain, temperate, and moderate in all the 
gratifications of the physical man, and 
even while his dwelling was the scene of 
revelry and feasting, and his. life seemed 
ebbing away in this luxurious living, he 
was nevertheless watching the course of 
events with a keen and scrutinizing eye, 
and silently and quietly laying up those 
weapons with which he was to do battle 
in the most tremendous struggle that has 
ever been fought by nations or indi- 
viduals, 

The life of William is so interwoven 
and blended with the history of the coun- 
try which he so heroically rescued from 
slavery and oppression, that it is impos- 
sible to separate them; we shall there- 
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fore, from this point be compelled to no- 
tice the struggles of that unfortunate 
country, in order to give a clear insight 
into the character of this remarkable 
man. This, we trust, will neither be un- 
instructive nor uninteresting, for the 
dreadful realities which that bleeding 
country passed through, and that suffer- 
ing, praying, and noble man underwent, 
surpass the fictions of the wildest ro- 
mance, and teach a moral more potent 
than reality ever taught before. 

The small triangle of low flat land, en- 
closed between France, Germany and the 
Nothern Ocean—now occupied in nearly 
equal portions by Holland and Belgium— 
was called the Netherlands. This coun- 
try for the most part and “ by nature, 
was a wide morass,” especially near the 
mouths of the three great rivers that flow 
through the country. 


‘Oozy islands and savage forests were 
interspersed among lagoons and shallows; 
a district lying partly below the level of 
the Ocean at its higher tides, subject to 
constant overflow from the rivers, and to 
frequent and terrible inundations by the 
sea.” The earliest knowledge we have of 
this country is obtained from the Com- 
mentaries of Czesar. 

Our readers who have read that book— 
and who has not?—will remember the 
exciting battles fought by the heroic 
Caesar against the inhabitants of this 
nethermost portion of Europe; how he 
vanquished nation after nation ; the Adui- 
atici, the Menapii and the Morini, as well 
as the Belgii and others. And none of 
us ean ever forget the gallant Nervii, who 
perished rather than suffer themselves to 
be conquered; and how brave Cesar, 
snatching a shield from a soldier and 
without other arms, threw himself into 
the thickest of the battle and led on his 
gallant legions to victory. This then, 
was a portion of that Gaul which was 
conquered by Czesar—the greatest cap- 
tain, perhaps, of ancient or modern 
times,—and which, in consequence of its 
subjugation and intercourse with the Ro- 
mans, s00n began to shew the effect of 
the ameliorating influences of the highest 
civilization then in existence. 
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The inhabitants of this marshy and 
misty country—the bravest and most ath- 
letic of all the ichthyophagi of which we 
have any account—were the stocks upon 
which were grafted other scions and other 
races, until at last in the sixteenth centu- 
ry, a race had sprung forth—like the fair 
Venus—from the sea itself, possessing a 
courage, patience, industry and_ skill, 
such as have been rarely equalled and 
never surpassed by any people in any age 
or country. 

By patient toil and untiring industry, 
a wonderful system of dykes and canals 
had been made by the inhabitants, and 
soon this fertile and beautiful land thus 
won from the very ocean itself, was dot- 
ted with flourishing cities and towns, 
presenting a scene of peace and thrift 
and plenty, such as the world had never 
seen before. By the cunningly devised 
schemes and prudent marriages of the 
house of Austria, this land fell under the 
dominion of Charles V., grandson of 
Ferdinand and Isabella and “ autocrat of 
half the world.” 

Enfeebled by age and disease, the Em- 
peror in 1555 determined upon the abdi- 
cation of the Imperial throne, together 
with the other Royal diadems which he 
possessed. His son, Philip the IL., 
succeeded to the throne of Spain and con- 
sequently to the government of the Neth- 
erlands. 

Soon after Philip had stepped into his 
father’s vacant shoes, the real struggle 
commenced between the Netherlands and 
the Prince of Orange on the one side, and 
the King of Spain with the Pope on the 
other ; astruggle which was destined to 
last for many generations, and which was 
not terminated until millions of treasure 
and millions of lives had been sacrificed 
in the terrible conflict. 

It is proper here to say, that “the 
edicts and the inquisition were the gift of 
Charles to the Netherlands,” and to Phil- 
ip; gifts which were entirely suited to 
the disposition and temperament of the 
son. 

Soon after Philip had ascended the 
throne, and just after he had most solemn- 
ly sworn to support in good faith the 


laws with which the people were satisfied ; 
he violated his oath—which was an every 
day affair with him—and reénacted the 
edicts of 1550, the “leading provisions” 
of which were characterized by a refined 
cruelty and tyranny, almost unknown 
even in those fanatical times. 

“No one,” said the edicts, ‘‘shall print, 
write, copy, keep, conceal, sell, buy or 
give in churches, streets, or other places, 
any book or writing made by Martin Lu- 
ther, John Ecolampadius, Ulrich Zuing- 
lius, John Calvin, or other heritics repro- 
bated by the Holy Church,” together with 
other articles too numerous to mention. 

The punishment awarded for the viola- 
tion of these edicts, was to the following 
effect, ‘‘that such purturbators of the 
general quiet are to be executed, to wit: 
the men with the sword and the women 
to be buried alive, if they do not persist 
in their errors ; if they do perist in them, 
then they are to be executed with fire ; 
all their property in both cases being con- 
fiscated to the crown.” 

Such was the doom which “ the Puri- 
tan Fathers of the Dutch Republic had 
to struggle against ;” a doom which grew 
darker day by day, until humanity itself 
became almost palsied at the sickening 
sight of murder; and Hope even seemed 
to fly the land and seek other realms not 
stained by streams of human blood. 

In 1560, the Bull establishing the arch- 
bishoprics—the bishops of which should 
each establish ‘‘nine additional preben- 
daries, two of whom were themselves to be 
inquisitors,” was published in the coun- 
try; a Bull in contravention of all agree- 
ment and existing law; it was then that 
the people began to see what they had to 
expect from their ‘loving sovereign,” 
Philip of Spain. 

The earnest work on both sides then 
began, which was to last for eighty years ; 
it was then, too, that the chafacter of 
William began to mould itself into those 
proportions which were destined to be 
the admiration of after ages. 

It would be impossible for us, in the 
limits of a periodieal, to enter fully into 
a biography of William the Silent; we 
must therefore content ourselyes with 
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giving the most prominent features of 
his life, and pointing out some of the no- 
ble characteristics of his genius and his 
virtue. 

If we can—by doing so—excite enough 
interest in our readers, to cause them to 
desire a more elaborate biography, we 
shall have gained the chief end we had 
in view in writing this article. 

We would commend all such, to pro- 
cure the History of Motley, and to read it 
at once, as we are sure few will close the 
book without feeling admiration as well 
for the author as for the hero; a hero to 
whom the Protestant world owes a debt 
of gratitude rarely due to an uninspired 
man. 

William was “ foremost in resistance” 
to the cruel edicts we have heretofore 
mentioned. 

Although nominally a Catholic, ‘‘he 
had no relish for the horrible persecution 
which had been determined upon.” “ He 
omitted no remonstrance’” which he 
thought would be available, he was sec- 
onded by a large number of the noblest 
and most influential citizens of the Re- 
public; but his remonstrances fell on 
deadened ears, and his prayers and en- 
treaties were alike unheeded by the cruel 
Philip and his more cruel satellites, 

The work still went on year after year ; 
the inquisition was established ; the ter- 
rible blood council was established, which 
condemned, unheard, the entrapped and 
helpless victim ; murder, pillage, incest, 
rape and a thousand other crimes, which 
make the blood curdle to mention, spread 
ruin and desolation throughout the doom- 
ed land. It seemed cursed of God, be- 
reft of heaven, and delivered over for the 
sport of Devils in human form. 

The Netherlands was originally sepa- 
rated into seventeen prcvinces or states, 
united together by a states-general, but 
with separate and distinct local jurisdic- 
tion. A confederacy, as it were, of states, 
with certain reserved states-rights; the 
whole under a governor, the immediate 
executive officer and mouth-piece of the 
king of Spain. 

The powers vested in the states-gene- 
ral, as well as those reserved by the states 
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were soon wrested from the hands of the 
people and placed under the control of 
the agents of the king ; or they hampered 
with so many restrictions that the people 
did not care to make an attempt at legis- 
lation, being too much ‘overawed by the 
tyranny and cruelties of Spanish soldiers. 

William never ceased to strive to avert 
the evils which threatened the destruction 
of his country, endeavoring by the no- 
blest appeals and the most eloquent 
speeches to rouse his countrymen to a 
united resistance. 

He enlisted his gallant and chivalrous 
brothers in the unequal contest, four of 
whom, including himself, were destined 
to perish in the struggle; he spent near- 
ly the whole of his princely fortune with- 
out the hope of recompense, for the ben- 
efit of his suffering and beloved country. 

He implored assistance in the most elo- 
quent and touching language from the 
neighbouring sovereigns; he raised ar- 
mies time and again, only to see them 
welt away in battle before the finest 
troops in the world, or desert and disap- 
pear on the eve of some important ac- 
tion, because his purse was empty and 
no money could be obtained to pay the 
mercenaries who chiefly composed his 
armies. 

Beloved and idolized by the great mass 
of his countrymen, he was yet beset by 
traitors within and without his own par- 
ty; Spanish gold, Spanish bayonets and 
the dreaded Spanish inquisition were 
spells too potent to be withstood by many 
of the most influential of his compatriots. 

With a price set upon his head ; assas- 
sins tracking him like a wild beast; his 
eldest son surreptitiously taken from him 
and placed in the power of Philip; his 
fortune nearly exhausted and his hopes 
nearly crushed, he still struggled and 
laboured and battled on, presenting the 
most heroic spectacle that the world had 
ever witnessed ; that of a single man by 
his own strength of will, his earnest and 
indomitable purpose, and the rectitude 
and purity of his cause, holding in check 
the mighty power of the Spanish nation 
and the tremendous machinery of the 
Catholic church. 
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Town after town, city after city, and 
province after province, fell into the 
hands of the enemy, leaving him scarcely 
a fovthold to stand upon; yet despite 
these disasters, he still maintained his 
earnest opposition to religious intolerance: 
‘*to maintain” was his motto, and brave- 
ly and heroically did he maintain that 
freedom of religious worship, the love of 
which was one of the most striking cha- 
racteristics of William the Silent. 


For twenty years he had struggled 
against the most tremendous odds that 
were ever brought to bear upon an indi- 
vidual or a nation; but the time was fast 
approaching when the curtain was to fall 
on the most real and awful drama that a 
single man had ever played; begun in 
luxury, in ease, and in all the elegant 
and more refined comedies of a princely 
station and a princely fortune, his life 
was to end in a real tragedy of so deep a 
dye, that fiction itself has scarcely a 
parallel. 


Of the seventeen States which had at 
first united against the oppression of 
Philip, there were but two left which 
stood firm and immovable in the noble 
cause. 


These two, Holland and Zeland, had 
been ever true and steadfast in the holy 
cause. Beloved and honoured, nay, al- 
most worshipped by the brave inhabitants 
of these States, William of Orange made 
his last stand in that heroic land, which 
patient toil and industry had won from 
the sea, and which was endeared to the 
people by ties so strong, that it was im- 
possible even for Spanish tyranny to sun- 
der them, though aided by all the appli- 
ances of an inquisitorial and refined 
cruelty. 


Though denounced as a traitor and 
with a price set upon his head—to be 
paid out of his own confiscated estates,— 
the various attempts against his life had 
been unsuccessful up to the 10th of July, 
1584; but on that day he fell by the hand 
of an assassin, bribed to the deed by 
Philip of Spain, who, unable to conquer 
or corrupt this great and pure man, re- 
sorted to the base and despicable means 
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of ridding himself of William the Silent, 
by the hands of a hired assassin. 

Previous to the death of the Prince, 
Holland and Zeland had offered him the 
sovereign Countship of those States; he 
had reluctantly accepted the appoint- 
ment, but before he had been inaugura- 
ted into office, the assassin had done his 
work, and these two States reassumed 
their republican sovereignty. 

“This commonwealth which William 
had liberated forever from Spanish ty- 
ranny, continued to exist as a great and 
flourishing republic during more than 
two centuries, under the successive stad- 
holderates of his sons and descendants.” 

One of the most remarkable traits of 
his character consisted in the fact, tnat 
while he was truly pious, he was at the 
same time truly tolerant, in an age when 
bigotry and intolerance were characteris- 
tics of all sects of Christians. 

He was at least two centuries in ad- 
vance of his age, and suffered and died 
for the same freedom in religious wor- 
ship, which two centuries afterwards had 
peopled the western world with a race, 
whose ‘political existence had the same 
parent spring of temperate human lib- 
erty.” 

William the Silent did more to advance 
the cause of the Reformation and of 
rational and religious liberty, than per- 
haps any man that ever lived; and espe- 
cially should we, who live in this western 
Republic, revere his name and cherish 
his memory, for “in our Anglo Saxon 
veins flows much of that ancient and 
kindred blood, received from the nation 
once ruling a noble portion of that terri- 
tory” which he loved so well. 

Without being a great Captain, he pos- 
sessed—as did his great grandson William 
the Third of England—many of the 
greatest virtues of a soldier, ** of constan- 
cy in disaster, devotion to duty, hopeful- 
ness in defeat; no man ever possessed a 
larger share. He arrived, through a. 
series of reverses, at a perfect victory. 
He planted a free commonwealth under 
the very battery of the Inquisition, in 
defiance of the most powerful empire ex- 
isting. He was therefore a conquerer in 
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the loftiest sense, for he conquered liber- 
ty and a national existence for a whole 
people.” 

He was an accomplished writer and an 
eloquent speaker, and without doubt, the 
first statesman and diplomatist of his 
age. Pussessed of a lofty patriotism 
that refused recompense and reward; of 
a piety at once sincere and sublime; of a 
courage that had been tried and temper- 
ed in a fiery furnace of affliction, William 
the Silent “lived and died, not for him- 
self, but for his country ;” leaving be- 
hind him a name so spotless and pure, 
that coming generations shall wonder 
that so good a man had lived. 

He was “the Washington of the six- 
teenth century;” like him, was the 
“Father of his country,” and like him 

too, has left a name enshrined in the 
hearts of his countrymen; a more endur- 
ing monument of his goodness and great- 
ness, than tablets of stone or brass, or 
sculptured marble, glowing with the 
touch of an ancient or modern Apelles. 

It has been said by an accomplished 
and practiced writer, that some of the 
finest works in the English language 
have been the productions of writers 
who have resorted tu the pen for recrea- 
tion rather than for profit, or with any 
design of making literary pursuits a 
regular profession. 

We think we may safely say that Mr. 
Motley began his literary career as a 
writer of this class; for he is evidently 
not a practiced writer, although he has 
given us one of the best histories in the 
English or any other language. 

“His style is simple and unaffected,— 
just the sort of style suited to historical 
narrative; he, however, often rises with 
his theme, and his work abounds with 
passages of rare eloquence. He is, too, 
eminently a descriptive and dramatic 

writer, and the book is full of passages of 
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this character, glowing with pathos and 
beauty. 

We wish that our limits—already ex- 
ceeded, we fear-—permitted us to make 
some extracts, but this we are unable to 
do, and must, therefore, refer the reader 
to the history itself, where he will find 
ample food fur enjoyment and reflection. 
Mr. Motley is no ordinary painter, few 
excel him in those masterly touches 
which give .so much effect to the “‘ tout 
ensemble,” and few have painted in more 
brilliant and lasting colours. 


It strikes us that Mr. Motley is singu- 
larly impartial in his narrative; he uses 
testimony of the most reliable character, 
and convicts individuals by their own in- 
dividual admiseions and correspondence. 
He has paid a glowing tribute to an indi- 
vidual’s and a nation’s heroic deeds, and 
has embalmed the memory of William of 
Orange with the incense of his own re- 
publican and liberty loving heart and in- 
tellect. 


We commend the book to all classes of 
readers, for none we believe can read it 
without pleasure and profit. Mr. Motley 
has made the land of the Netherlands 
classic ground, and the future traveller 
as he wanders over that beautiful coun- 
try, will find his enjoyment enhanced as 
he recalls the scenes and incidents so 
graphically and skillfully painted by his 
hand. 


As Americans, we can but feel a just 
and pardonable pride, that such a work 
has been penned by an American hand 
and suggested by American intellect; 
and we trust that the forthcoming vol- 
umes, which will complete the history 
down to a period still remembered by 
living men, may add fresh laurels to 
those which Mr. Motley has already so 
nobly won. 


E. T. 














































A DYING WISH. 
(From the French of Millevoie.) 




























BY TENELLA. 


Autumn had robbed the trees to fling 

His worthless spoil upon the ground, 
Laid bare the myst’ries of the grove 

And hushed the wild-bird’s joyous sound, 


When, to a wood where he had loved 
In earlier, happier days to stray, 
A broken-hearted dying man 
With faltering steps did wend his way. 


“ Farewell, oh wood! I yield,” he said, 
“Your mourning shows me Fate’s decree, 
For every withered leaf that falls 
Brings sentence of my death to me. 


“Fall, fall! ye faded leaves, and hide 
This narrow path from every eye, 

Hide from my mother’s wild despair 
The lonely spot where I must lie. 


“ But if the maiden whom I love, 
Should ever wander here at eve, 

To drop one tear upon my grave 
Or o’er my mem’ry sadly grieve, 


“ Make to my spirit some slight sign 
That I may not unconscious lie, 

But draw sweet comfort from her grief, 
And answer back her tender sigh.” 


He gazed around with swimming eyes, 
Then slowly turned his steps away, 

And the last leaf that quivering fell 
Served but to mark his dying day. 


Beneath the oak where he foretold 
His early doom, a grave was made ; 
But ah! his mistress never came 
To sit and weep where he was laid. 


She never trod that narrow path, 
As he had hoped in evening’s gloom, 

The valley-shepherd’s step alone - 
Disturbed the silence of his tomb. 


[San Antonio, De Bexar. 





Note.—The poet Millevoie, died while still a young man, of consumption. After his 
death, the lines of which the above are a translation, were found on his table, dated a 
few days previous to his decease. 











I. 


Few traits of human character bring in 
their train such bitter evil consequences 
as irresolution and want of will, The 
following narrative will serve to illustrate 
the truth. 

George Thornton was the only child of 
a gentleman of large estate in W— coun- 
ty, Alabama, who died just before his son 
reached his majority. 

By the death of his father, the young 
man thus came into possession, at the age 
of twenty-one, of a very valuable planta- 
tion, with every appliance of elegance 
and comfort. The elder Thornton had 
beena man of great vigour and resolution 
of character ; but, unfortunately, his son 
followed the bent of his mother—a lady 
of feeble and excessively nervous organi- 
zation, who having shrunk with a shud- 
der from the daily duties and common- 
place trials of life for three-score years, 
died, leaving all her weakness to her 
child. 

In character, George Thornton was 
painfully irresolute and undecided from 
his very childhood. He regularly recoil- 
ed from anything like contention. At 
school first, and afterwards at college, he 
carefully avoided every species of contest, 
carrying his dislike of such things, in- 
deed, to a length which caused many of 
his companions to regard him as an abso- 
lute coward. He never took any notice, 
however, of these speeches, and mana- 
ging to finish his collegiate course with- 
out publicly disgracing himself, return- 
ed to Thornton Hall, and quietly settled 
down to his vocation of tilling the pater- 
nal acres. : 

He thus reached the age of thirty, with- 
out having encountered anything like an 
incident in his humdrum life. He had 
never paid his addresses to any young 
lady in the neighbourhood or elsewhere. 
He had, indeed, always avoided woman— 
either from natural diffidence, or from 
irresolution :—and some distant relations 
began to speculate upon their chances, 
one day, of coming into possession of 
Thornton Hall, and its broad acres. 
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Thornton, however, did not especially ad- 
mire these remote connections, and was 
heard to declare that the estate should 
never go to them, if he could prevent it: 
and at last events took a turn which 
seemed to promise the fulfilment of his 
threat. Thornton was said to have made 
up his mind to marry, and the lady thus 
graciously selected, was soon discovered. 
She was the only child of a wealthy 
money-lender, named Dorish. Dorish oc- 
cupied a social position, far beneath that 
of the owner of Thornton Hall: and it 
was said that the well-filled coffers of his 
intended father-in-law, went far to deter- 
mine Thornton in his choice. For the 
first and only time in his Jife, the irreso- 
lute man acted energetically--and the 
affair was soon settled. 

Miss Dorish had many suitors, among 
others a young man of about twenty-five, 
whose name was Masters. Having re- 
ceived from his father, at his death, a 
very handsomeestate, young Masters had 
speedily run through it—and, doubtless, 
his addresses were paid to Miss Dorish, 
with some view to her father’s money 
bags. It was afterwards said, however, 
by his intimate friends, that he was dis- 
interestedly attached to her: and this 
was by no means impossible—the young 
lady possessing a smiling and attractive 
face, surmounting a full and elegant fig- 
ure. Up tothe moment when Thornton 
appeared upon the carpet, Masters had 
prospered in his suit, and every thing 
promised success. Old Dorish growled 
somewhat at first, at the idea of havinga 
penniless son-in-law :—but Masters was 
connected with many distinguished fami- 
lies, holding high social position—and, 
possessed a cordial and winning sweet- 
ness of manner, which had its influence 
even on the stony heart of the old money- 
lender. As to the young lady, she did 
not hesitate. She had a burning desire 
to move in the “ best society”—to which 
she had never been able to attain :—and 
thus before the appearance of Thornton, 
there was every reason to suppose tha 
Miss Dorish would become Mrs. Philip 
Masters. 
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Thornton interposed, with his broad 
acres, and his equally patrician name :— 
the aspect of affairs immediately changed. 
Twenty-four hours reflection seemed to 
suffice for the young lady and her father. 
When Thornton again appeared, the old 
man bowed and grinned, and overwhelm- 
ed him, with fulsome compliments—after 
which he left the “‘ young people” alone: 
and thus, ¢éfe a téte with her suiter, Miss 
Dorish lavished upon him every blandish- 
ment—blushed when he looked at her— 
did not withdraw her hand when, by an 
immense effort, he took it—and indeed 
said to him, in every possible way in her 
power—* Do not be afraid I will refuse 
you——come and take me—open your arms, 
and IJ will fall into them.” Thus all was 
arranged without trouble as Thornton had 
probably anticipated—-and when Masters 
called, on the next day, to see Miss Do- 
rish, he found her afflicted with a head- 
ache which prevented her from coming 
down to see him. On the next day her 
headache was even worse. On the day 
after, it absolutely prevented her from 
seeing any one whatsoever. Neverthe 
less, when Thornton rode up, it disappear- 
ed: he was instantly admitted—and Mas- 
ters heard duly of the fact. His fiery 
nature was stung to madness: he deter- 
mined at least to revenge himself upon 
his successful rival—and he set about this 
agreeable task in the most straight-for- 
ward and unceremonious way. He pro- 
ceeded to Thornton Hall, and demanded 
an interview with the owner. Thornton 
sent word that he was not at home—that 
he had ridden out. Thereupon the young 
man wert away grinding his teeth, and 
clutching the walking-stick he carried, 
with an air of menace, which made 
Thornton turn pale as he watched his ri- 
val from behind the shutters of the Li- 
brary, in which he had securely locked 
himself. 

Two days afterwards, Masters encoun- 
tered Thornton at the tavern, in the vil- 
lage, and taking him by the arm, drew 
him aside. The bystanders saw them as 
they conversed—Thornton pale and trem- 
ulous, Masters growing every moment 
more flushed andangry. The crowd has- 
tened to the spot and arrived just in time 
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to hear Masters, in a furious rage, charge 
Thornton with lying and cowardice. [is 
opponent’s cheek turned pale, but he did 
notreply. Masters was advancing to strike 
him with his cane, when the bystanders 
interposed, and the scene terminated in 
the withdrawal of Thornton, whose coun- 
tenance, with its ashy lips and cheeks, re- 
sembled that of a corpse. 

On the next morning, a friend of Mas- 
ters’ called at the hall, and delivered a 
challenge from that gentleman. He em- 
braced the occasion of paying a high com- 
pliment to the magnanimity and generos- 
ity of his principal. The insult had pro- 
ceeded from him, and Mr. Thornton was 
bound to move first, thereby giving the 
choice of weapons, etc., to Mr. Masters. 
But Mr. Masters, actuated by a high-toned 
and chivalric generosity, and fearless 
liberality of character had, ete., etc., etc. 
To all these polite, and diplomatic obser- 
vations on the part of the second of Mas- 
ters, Thornton replied that he wished to 
have no quarrel with Mr. Masters, and 
could not accept the challenge:—his 
cheek was pale, but he seemed resolute. 
Thereupon the emissary expressed his 
own opinion that Thornton was a pol- 
troon and would be published as such: 
after which he departed. 

The threat was carried out. On the 
next day Masters posted in the village a 
huge hand-bill, in which George Thorn- 
ton, Esquire, of Thornton Hall, was pub- 
licly proclaimed to be a liar and a cow- 
ard—the witness whereto was P. Masters. 
The hand-bill remained on the tavern 
porch until a heavy rain demclished it: 
—as to Thornton, he had ceased visit- 
ing the village, and took no notice of 
it. His few friends came to see him, and 
some of the fire-eating portion proffered 
their aid in the “little affair’—but 
Thornton assured them that he did not 
design noticing the hand-bill. Where- 
upon these bloody-minded’ gentlemen 
retired in great disgust, with frigid bows: 
—and when they happened to encounter 
him thereafter, suddenly became studious 
of the clouds, or distant objects, or the 
martingales of their horses. By this 
portion of the community, at least, Thorn- 
ton was out-lawed. 
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Whatever may have been his feelings, 


he went about his affairs as usual; and 
duly visited his intended bride. Nothing 
was ever said of the hand-bill there, 
though the unenviable notoriety of her 
future husband must have been far from 
pleasing to Miss Dorish. a the day 
came for the marriage. 

But few persons were present, and 
Thornton did not arrive until nearly mid- 
night, though the appointed time had 
been nine o’clock in the evening. When 
he entered, every one observed that he 
was as pale as death; and at the points 
in the ceremony where it was necessary 
for him to make the responses, his voice 
scarcely rose above a whisper. Every 
one noticed this agitation, and many 
were the surmises and conjectures haz- 
arded upon the subject. All were ata 
loss, however, for any adequate expla- 
nation—and the mystery was abanduned 
in despair. 

On the next morning the whole coun- 
try-side knew that the body of young 
Masters had been found in the road lead- 
ing to Dorish’s house :—his death having 
apparently been caused by a fall from 
his horse—seen to gallop into the vil- 
lage soon after ten o’clock. 

More than one person present at the 
wedding ceremony, connected Thornton’s 
paleness and agitation with the sudden 
death of his rival, Masters—but it pro- 
ceeded no further than whispers. It was 
proved that the unhappy young man had 
been drinking deeply on the evening of 
his death—that the horse which he rode 
was vicious, and fiery—and that, although 
his death had been caused by a heavy 
blow on the skull, a pointed rock was 
discovered near by all covered with blood. 
It was known, from the testimony of a 
Mr. Worthington, to whose house the 
dying man had been carried, that Thorn- 
ton was near when he, Worthington, rode 
up--but Masters died almost immedi- 
ately after being carried into the house, 
and he had uttered nothing against 
Thornton. Thus, whatever may have 


been the suspicions of his neighbours, 
there was no ground for a criminal prose- 
cution against Thornton—there was abso- 
lutely no evidence—and the idea, if con- 
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ceived by any one, was quickly aban- 
doned. 

He quietly took his wife home—pro- 
ceeded as quietly about his ordinary avo- 
cations—and in a year the tragic death 
of the unhappy young man seemed to 
have passed from every one’s memory. 
Thornton seldom made his appearance in 
the village—seldom visited anywhere— 
and at last remained entirely at home, 
rarely even issuing forth upon his own 
estate. This was duly known in the 
neighbourhood—and finally an additional 
piece of information was added to it. 
Thornton had taken to regular and some- 
times excessive drinking, which had more 
than once made it necessary for his wife 
to hastily call in a physician. When he 
went away Dr. —— would declare Mr. 
Thornton a very singular individual: 
above all, possessed of the queerest taste 
in the selection of his company. 

Indeed, there resided in a wing of the 
building, a common, vulgar, dog-like indi- 
vidual, named Quigley, who, every day, 
treated Thornton with more contemptu- 
ous insult, lorded it over the whole estab- 
lishment, and conducted himself, gene- 
rally, as master. When Mrs. Thornton, 
with flushed cheeks and flashing eyes, 
came to protest against some new insult 
or exaction of this Quigley, her husband 
only turned pale, and shuddered. 


II, 


Since the events thus briefly described, 
nearly twenty years had passed away, 
when, one morning, George Thornton 
was sitting in the library of the hall. 

The spectacle which tis face presented 
was shocking in the extreme. Scarcely 
fifty, he looked like an octogenarian, and 
was, indeed, no more than a miserable 
wreck. His shaking hands vainly at- 
tempted to hold the newspaper which he 
was reading, without making it rustle— 
his bleared eyes were half concealed by 
spectacles—his sunken cheeks, and hang- 
ing lips gave him an expressiun almost of 
utter imbecility. 

On the opposite side of the room a 
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beautiful girl of eighteen was seated, 
sewing :—and in the maiden, w:th her 
noble forehead and eloquent eyes, and 
lips, there was still a striking likeness to 
the old man, One of those miracles 
which nature so often works, proved that 
she was his daughter. From time to 
time the girl raised her eyes from her 
work, and asked if papa would have 
anything? The reply was tremulous and 
mumbling, and then the bleared eyes 
would return to the shaking newspaper. 

Suddenly a knock was heard at the 
door of the apartment—a rude knock, as 
of one who is sure of his reception—and 
almost immediately a man entered. He 
was a low-browed, villainous-looking 
fellow, with vulgarity, and cunning sen- 
suality branded upon every feature. - 

“Good morning, Mr. Thornton,” %e 
said sullenly; “I’ve come to see you on 
that business—to get your answer. 
P’raps the young lady had better leave.” 

“Yes, yes,”’ muttered Thornton hur- 
ridly, ‘‘ go, my daughter!—we must talk 
on—on—business, Phoebe.” 

The young lady, with a deeply loving 
and compassionate glance at her father, 
which became, with the rapidity of light- 
ning, full of a cold and haughty majesty 
as she looked into the cowering eye of 
the visitor, left the apartment, closing 
the door. 

‘““Now, Thornton,” said the visitor 
rudely, as she disappeared, “‘ have you 
made up your mind?” 

An expression of fear and wretched- 
ness contracted the features of the inva- 
lid, and he gasped rather than said : 

“You were not in earnest, Quigley! 
Surely you could not ask that! I cannot! 
Icannot! Oh! how could 1?” 

“Well, sir,” said Quigley, in a rude 
and insolent tone, “just doas you choose! 
I know what course J intend to take!” 

And a threatening flash darted from 
the shaggy brows of the speaker, 

“You can’t, can’t you—that is, you 
won’t!” he continued, raising his voice 
and scowling at Thornton until the miser- 
able man seemed to shrink and dwindle 
under his magnetic glance, “ you can’t 
consent to your daughter’s marrying my 
son! Weare not good enough for you, 


Isuppose! The Thorntons are too fine 
to match with plebeians! To my mind, 
anybody's good enough to marry the 
child of a—” 

* Quigley ! Quigley!” gasped the miser- 
able man, ‘‘do not speak so loud! You 
will be heard!” 

“T don’t care if Iam! J am not 
afraid of having my acts known, or my 
words heard! It’s nothing to me who 
listens, and I ask you again if you have 
made up your mind. This is the last 
time. Refuse me, and in an hour you 
shall be in jail!” 

“Good heavens! in jail!” groaned the 
old man, ‘‘one of the Thorntons in jail, 
as a common—” 

‘“* Murderer.” 

The word, which was only whispered 
by Quigley, seemed to deprive Thornton 
of all powers of resistance. His frame 
was rocked by a convulsion—his eye- 
balls glared as though he were looking 
upon some horrible vision of ignominy 
and death—his head sank forward, and 
he presented the appearance of a man 
about to expire. Quigley hastened from 
his seat, and seizing a glass of water, 
sprinkled the pallid face. Gradually 
Thornton recovered his senses, and looked 
around, feeble and with a cowering ex- 
pression, which was utterly painful to 
behold, As his glance fell upon Quigley 
another shudder passed through his 
frame, and he raised his shaking hand in 
a weak way, as though to motion the in- 
truder from his presence. 

“Leave me, leave me!” he gasped, 
* you will kill me!” 

Quigley looked at him for a moment in 
silence, and then said: 

“Tf I leave you now, when will you 
give me an answer?” 

“To-morrow,” murmured the wretched 
man, “‘ to-morrow, Quigley.” 

“‘ That’s the way it always is,’’ growled 
the relentless persecutor, ‘always do- 
morrow—but to-morrow never comes, 
Well, Vil wait, but remember, George 
Thornton, this is the last time. I'll be 
put off no longer. I will call to-morrow 
to arrange matters:—refuse what I de- 
mand, and—you know the rest.” 

With these words he bestowed a part- 
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ing scowl upon the miserable man, and 
went out, slamming the door. Terror 
was this man’s great game: and he aided 
the effect of his threats by every trifle. 
The crash of the door sent a shudder 
through the feeble frame—and it was not 
until a low voice at his ear attracted his 
attention, that Thornton could recover, 
in any degree, his presence of mind. 

He looked up, and saw his daughter 
standing beside him—her eyes flashing 
—her bosom heaving. 

‘““‘What is this, father!” she said, 
“what has that miserable man said to 
you, to move you thus?” 

“‘ Nothing, nothing,” he muttered, “it 
is nothing !” 

“ But it is something!” cried the girl, 
with flushed cheeks and bitter tears, 
“you are almost convulsed !” 

‘““We talked of—of—business,” mur- 
mured Thornton, “there, my child; ask 
me no more—I cannot tell you now. 
God grant that you may not, ere long, be 
compelled to know. Sit down, my 
daughter. If you speak of this matter, 
further, you will only agitate me—sit 
down and read to me, a little. I am 
better now.” 


The girl obeyed: for she plainly dis- 
covered that any additional excitement 
would be of the most injurious character. 
Seated beside her father, she read to him 
in the low, tremulous voice of suppressed 
excitement. Gradually, however, her 
tones grew calmer and clearer—she read 
without paying any heed to the book— 
she seemed to have made up her mind to 
a step long thought of, and revolved. 

The monotonous tone of the reader 
gradually had its effect upon the old man. 
He fell into a troubled doze, and finally 
into a heavy slumber. The young girl 
closed her book. Going close to the old 
man’s side, she gazed at him for a mo- 
ment with inexpressible pity and affection 
—pressed a light kiss upon his thin, gray 
hair—and went out of the apartment. 

Then her countenance grew cold and 
stern again,—her lips were compressed, 
—and a nervous closing of the delicate 
hand indicated the presence of emotions 
far from calm. 
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With a firm step, she went toward the 
apartment occupied by Quigley. 


iil. 


A harsh “come in!” replied to her 
knock, and she entered. Quigley was 
lying on a sofa, with a glass of brandy 
on asmall table at his side; on another 
sofa, opposite, with a similar glass at his 
lips, lay Quigley, Jr., a coarse, flashy look- 
ing young man, with a shockingly sen- 
sual expression of eye and mouth, a re- 
treating forehead, and huge feet and 
hands, which he vainly attempted to con- 
ceal by silk gloves and French boots. 

Phoebe paused upon the threshold with 
an air of haughty coldness, which made 
even these coarse characters rise to their 
feet. Quigley, Jr., bowed profoundly— 
that is to say, he ducked his head and 
simpered. 

“Glad to see you this morning, Miss 
Phcebe—you look real beautiful !’’ 

And with an easy air he held out his 
hand. The young lady did not move 
her own, and returned the impudent gaze 
of the speaker with a glance so coo] and 
contemptuous, that Quigley, Jr., quite 
lost his self-posession. He stammered 
some disconnected words, and in an awk- 
ward .way moved forward to a rocking 
chair. 

“TI wish to see Mr. Quigley alone,” 
said the young lady, subsiding into the 
seat with a stately inclination, such as 
she might have bestowed upon an assid- 
uous and obliging servant, ‘you sir, not 
your son.” 


The young man took up his beaver and 
smoothed it in an elegant, or rather would- 
be elegant way with his hand; and with 
an attempt at gentlemanly ease, which 
resulted, however, simply in an ill-bred 
swagger, sauntered toward the door, 
which he opened and closed after him. 
Ilis steps were heard retreating—they 
were not heard, as, having quickly re- 
moved his boots, he stole back, and quick- 
ly applied his ear to the key hole. 

“You wanged to see me, ma’am,” said 
Quigley sullenly, “ well, ma’am.” 
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“Yes sir,” said the young lady, before 
whom this man had in some way always 
cowered, “I wished to ask you what agi- 
tated my father so much, in the interview 
you have just had with him.” 

Quigley’s brow darkened, and a harsh 
smile for an instant convulsed his sen- 
sual-looking lips. 

““We had better not talk upon these 
subjects, I reckon ma’am,” he said, 
“they’re not jest suited for young la- 
dies.” 


‘* Suitable or not sir, I wish to speak of 
them,” said the girl, the colour gradually 
rising to her cheeks, “‘ whatever concerns 
my father, concerns me—and I must 
know.” 


“* Must ma’am!’’ said Quigley, with an 
attempt to brow beat the speaker. 

“T will know!” was the reply of the 
young girl, whose face began to glow and 
her eyes to flash. 

“Know what?” demanded Quigley, 
unable to meet the proud, threatening 


glance. 


“What agitated my father! Listen, 
Mr. Quigley,” she continued, suppressing 
her indignation, and speaking in a cold 
and decisive tone, ‘“‘I have lived here all 
my life, and you too, have always been 
here,—I as my father’s daughter, and 
you as business agent of the estate. But 
you have been more than a business 
agent—you have adopted a manner to- 
ward the persons of the household, indi- 
cating superiority! Upon this sabject I 
have never said anything—my father has 
chosen that it should beso; I have re- 
mained silent, however disagreeable these 
relations have been to myself, as they 
were to my mother, during her lifetime. 
Now, I shall speak, however, sir! You 
no longer simply make yourself distaste- 
ful to me, you agitate, wound, and seri- 
ously injure my father!—my father,” 
continued the young lady with flashing 
eyes, “who is a feeble invalid, confined 
to his room—you come, and make him 
shake from head to foot! you hang over 
him like a nightmare! you are the dread 
and curse of his life! and you tell me 
that we had ‘better not talk upon such 
things !’” 
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Her eyes were fall of indignation ; her 
cheeks crimson; her lips writhed with 
haughty scorn. She was beautiful in her 
anger, and the coarse satyr at her side 
was conquered by the proud maiden, in 
all the loveliness of filial scorn and aris- 
tocratic disdain. His eye did not meet 
her own—for sometime he remained ob- 
stinately silent. A singular confusion 
seemed to master the hard, coarse man, 
and to render him speechless. 

At last he mustered covrage and said, 
in a low growling voice: 

“Tt is better for you that you should 
not know what gives me power in this 
house, or what I demanded of your father 
to-day.” 

“* Power |’—‘ demanded!’ sir!” 

A bitter scowl greeted this indignant 
exclamation. The tone of the young 
girl was so inexpressibly haughty, that it 
penetrated even the callous hide of 
Quigley. His blood was up. 

“As you want to know, though, what 
I demanded—not asked—demanded, do 
you hear Miss? I’ll tell you: I demanded 
that you should marry my son, and that, 
right-away. Now you know!” 

The young girl sat for some moments 
looking at him in speechless, stupified 
silence. It seemed utterly out of her 
power to realize the fact that the words she 
had heard, had actually been uttered. 
At last she found her tongue, and said 
with burning eyes: 

“‘ Are you out of your senses, sir ?—lu- 
natic ?” 

Her scorn stung him to the quick. 
Her haughty air at first had cowed him; 
now, like a wild beast driven to bay, he 
fought with teeth and claws for the mas- 
tery. 

“You look mighty grand!” he said, 
bitterly, “‘and I suppose you think your- 
self a great deal better than my son! 
Well, you may think as you will Miss; 
but I tell you that to-morrow your father 
will consent to the marriage! Yes, he 
will command you to obey him—to-mor- 
row !” 

“What do you mean?” cried the 
young girl, rising and advancing, until 
she almost touched Quigley, her burning 
eyes blazing before him, “what do you 
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mean! You are not an idiot, and there is 
some dark mystery here. This confi- 
dence! this insolent tone! your influence 
over my father !—speak! Is there aught 
Iam ignorant of? How dare you speak 
thus of him?. How dare you assume this 
tone toward—” 

“A felon!” hissed Quigley, “ah! you 
start back ; your proud blood rushes from 
the cheek! Yes, a felon. Your father, 
twenty years ago waylaid and murdered 
Masters, his rival—I saw the blow. Re- 
fuse to marry my son, and I will give his 
neck to the gallows-cord,—to-morrow ! 
at once! Let me see you refuse ?” 

Without a word, Phoebe stretched out 
her hand, tottered, and then, with a wild 
cry, fell to the floor. The blow had been 
too sudden, the thunderbolt had struck 
her utterly undefended, it annihilated, 
for the moment, mind and motion. At 
full length, before her pitiless companion, 
the girl did not breathe ; like a marble 
statue, without life, she lay still and 
quiet. 


IV. 


A maid hastened, at the quick sum- 
mons of the bell, to her mistress’ assist- 
ance, and the young lady was speedily 
restored to consciousness, and borne to 
her chamber. When late in the evening, 
she descended, a dozen years seemed to 
have rolled over her head. The rosy 
cheeks were as pale as death—her lips 
ashy white—in her eyes, a livid wretch- 
edness brooded, like the sinister light of 
an approaching storm. 

She went about her duties as usual— 
performed all customary offices of ten- 
derness near her father—and then slowly 
retired. In the morning her face wore 
the same sinister expression—if anything, 
it had deepened. This day was to decide 
her whole life. 

She had remained for half an hour at 
her father’s side—soothed him, and read 
with a hoarse voice from the daily news- 
paper—and finally sought the darkened 
drawing-room, to collect, if possible, in 
gloom and silence, her scattered and tu- 
multuous thoughts. She sat leaning her 
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forehead on her hand, when an arm was 
placed around her neck, and a kiss im- 
printed upon her hair. 

“ Phoebe is thoughtful this morning,” 
said a grave, tender voice. 

It made her start. She rose to her 
feet. Before her stood Victor Worthing- 
ton, her affianced lover. She recoiled from 
the arm, and rising to her feet retreated 
some paces from him—gazing at the 
young man with an expression of such 
gloomy wretchedness that it made his 
heart turn cold. 


‘* What is the matter ?” he said, “‘ Does 
this half-light deceive me?” 

And he threw open one of the white 
lace curtains. The young girl’s pallor 
was all the more striking. 

‘* What is the matter, Phoebe?” he re- 
peated anxiously, “ why this strange re- 
ception? Are you ill ?” 

And with the greatest tenderness, he 
strove to take her hand. Again she re- 
coiled—murmuring in a low hoarse voice : 

“Do not touch me, Victor !” 

For some moments he stood gazing at 
her with stupefied astonishment. At the 
same instant, a heavy step was heard in 
the long passage, and some one entered 
the Library. 

“Listen !” cried the young girl, sud- 
denly, “there! he is going into papa’s 
room !—that man !—Victor !—help me!” 

And the girl bounded forward. Sud- 
denly she stopped—hid her face in her 
hands,—and burst into a passion of tears. 

“Oh, I must!” she cried, “and yet I 
cannot! oh, whatshallIdo! Stay amo- 
ment, Victor,” she added, turning to the 
young man, “stay until Ireturn. Do not 
follow me—as you love me, do not follow 
me !” 

And she hastened from the room leay- 
ing the young man utterly overwhelmed, 
and scarcely crediting his own senses. 
He remained motionless gazing at the 
door through which she had passed on 
her way to the Library. 

From that apartment now issued the 
sound of voices—angry, confused, and 
full of prayers, and menaces. He could 
no longer suppress his agitation. Arri- 
ving at the closed door witha single: 
bound, the young man threw it open, 
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The spectacle which his eyes encounter- 
ed, for an instant rooted his feet to the 
floor. Rah: 

In his arm-chair sat Thornton, cower- 
ing beneath the uplifted arm of Quigley, 
at whose feet Phoebe had thrown herself 
in an agony of terror. She clasped the 
knees of the intruder, and with streaming 
eyes, hesought him in tones of inexpres- 
sible anguish to spare her—her father— 
to have pity on them. The arm which 
threatened the old man, was lowered to 
repulse her—in his rage, he seemed even 
about to strike the unprotected girl; but 
he was suddenly arrested. A heavy blow 
on the temple made him stagger, and a 
second hurled him at full length upon the 
floor. Phoebe found herself upon her 
feet—a strong arm held her nerveless 
form in its encircling grasp—Victor tow- 
ered above the group, and the prostrate 
man, with flaming eyes, and writhing 
lips, behind which his teeth were clench- 
ed savagely. | 

“ How is this, you miserable hound !” 
he cried advancing upon Quigley as he 
rose with a growl from the floor ; “ you 
dare to threaten this old man, and this 
lady !—you raise your hand to strike 
Miss Thornton !” 

Hoarse with passion, and unable to 
utter further words, the young man re- 
leased Phoebe, and clutching a chair, 
would have rushed upon Quigley, had not 
the girl thrown her arm around him, and 
besought him to desist. 

* Let him strike me again !” said Quig- 
ley, as pale as death, but endeavouring to 
assume a sneer, “let him strike me—I 
know where I can strike back !” 

And he shot a glance of indescribable 
hatred toward the old man. It was full 
of such bitter malignity, that with a sup- 
pressed moan, Phoebe released the young 
man’s arm, and hastened to her father’s 
side, as though to protect him against the 
threatened blow. For some minutes the 
two men stood confronting each other— 
the younger gradually growing more 
stern and cold—the older slowly regain- 
ing his self-pussession, presence of mind, 
and insolence. 

“Do you purpose explaining this ex- 
traordinary scene, sir?” said the young 
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man, with a cold and fixed look, which 
Quigley in vain attempted to meet. “I 
give you five minutes. At the end of 
that time, one of us will leave this room, 
either dead or alive!” 

Quigley’s cheek turned paler than be- 
fore: for an instant he shrunk from ut- 
tering the words which he foresaw would 
evoke the hurricane, But his hesitation 
soon terminated. The tone of the young 
man was intolerably contemptuous, and 
he still smarted under the heavy blows 
which had left a bloody stain upon his 
visage. With a flush of gratified hate ; 
and disregarding the moans of the old 
man and the girl, he replied : 

“Yes, sir, if you’d like to hear about 
it, ll explain it—in a few words. Twen- 
ty years ago, your sweetheart’s mother 
was courted by two young men—one was 
named Masters, the other Thornton—that 
man there. Do you know what he did? 
He waylaid and murdered Masters, on 
the high-road—I saw the blow—and I 
will either have the young lady marry 
my son, or 1’ll hang him !” 

A low groan from the arm-chair inter- 
rupted the speaker—and Phcebe uttered 
a suppressed scream. The old man had 
fainted. 

Victor stood for an instant glaring at 
the man who had uttered these words— 
rivetted to the place on which he stood— 
silent and motionless. Then with a low 
sound, between a moan and a curse, he 
advanced toward Quigley with a look of 
desperation, as though he were about to 
suppress by a murder, all evidence of the 
old man’s. and the young girl’s shame. 

Quigley retreated a step, and looked 
around: him for some weapon. But the 
young man suddenly paused:—a flash 
darted from his eyes :—for an instant he 
resembled amaninadream. Then with 
a hasty glance directed toward Phoebe, 
who knelt upon the footstool beside her 
father, and strove to revive him, Victor 
hastened from the apartment. 

The young girl heard the rapid foot- 
falls of his horse, as he departed at full 
speed; and her agony reached its climax. 
Yes, this was her fate! she could expect 
nothing more! To wed the daughter of 
a felon !—a murderer! Her inmost heart 
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recoiled from the word as it rose to her 
mind, and like a poor wounded bird, she 
fell forward upon the trembling knees of 
the old man, whose bleared eyes and 
head, shaking as with palsy, bent over 
her. 6 


Above the miserable pair, towered the 
triumphant Quigley, smiling and sneer- 
ing with malignant triumph. 

“Come in, my son,” she heard him 
say, in his hateful voice, as the door open- 
ed—*c.me in! The game’s about sun- 
down, and you can put your hand on the 
dove here, without being pecked at!” 


V. 


An hour afterwards the personages 
who occupied the apartment were arrang- 
ed as follows : 

The old man sat in his chair as before, 
propped up with pillows—before him a 
small table upon which lay an engrossed 
paper, containing a furm of marriage. 
Quigley stood near his right hand, with 
an air of malicious triumph—through 
which broke a vague fear. 


On a sofa in the opposite corner of the 
apartment sat, or rather half reclined, 
the unfortunate girl whose last hope had 
left her—whose strength had deserted 
her—who no longer struggled against 
the waves which burst above her. Utter- 
ly given up to despair, she lay bereft of 
all power of motion, her low sobs and 
moans alone indicating life, At her side 
the younger Quigley also reclined in a 
free and easy way, tapping his glossy 
boot with a whale-bone cane—smoothing 
his dandy imperial, and smiling with 
coarse triumph. Once or twice he had 
taken her hand, and commenced vulgarly 
the task of consoling her: but each time 
the hand had been withdrawn quickly 
with something like the shudder of one 
shrinking from a loathsome reptile. The 
young man had only sneered quietly at 
this—and now he varied these marks of 
delicate attention, by carelessly passing 
his hand over the young lady’s hair. 
She only shrunk again, and shivered, as 
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if the slimy body of the swamp moccasin 
had touched her, 

“Come now, old man,” said Quigley, 
** things are all arranged, and it’s no use 
delaying. There is the marriage form, 
which you and the young lady have got 
to sign. Jest sign it, and nothing will 
be said of—you know what: for I'll be 
no ways disposed to say anything against 
my son’s father-in-law.” 

The old man shook and hesitated— 
gazing with bleared red eyes at the fatal 
paper, over which his spectacles trembled 
and rattled. 

“Come, sign!” cried Quigley, “I’m 
tired waiting! Don’t you see the young 
lady’s consented? She’ll be happy enough 
with my son, I dare say—as happy as 
she would with that cream-faced W orth- 
ington. She noways objects now !” 

The words aroused the miserable girl, 
and with wild energy she rose to her 
feet. Her trembling lips refused to utter 
the torrent of passionate anguish which 
surged through her heart; her red eyes 
were glazed almost with a species of 
maddening wretchedness :—with dishev- 
eled hair, tottering footsteps, and hands 
wildly raised above her head, she rushed 
to the table and caught up the paper, 
which the next moment was violently 
torn in pieces. 

‘* Never!” she cried, “never will I 
wed this man! I hate him! I loathe 
him! The very sight of him makes me 
sick! Kill me!—do what you will! 
Rather than be his wife—rather than 
sell my soul by a lie—rather than suffer 
him to come near me even, I will strike 
that knife into my breast !” 

And, mad with despair, the girl caught 
at a penknife lying on the table. Her 
purpose was defeated by Quigley. Ile 
raged at the destruction of the paper. 

“You'll kill yourself, will you!” he 
cried wrathfully, “ you’ll not marry my 
son, won’t you! The felon’s daughter is 
too proud! Well, let us see! Come, 
pretty Miss!” he growled, seizing her 
forcibly and bearing her toward the 
heavy table. ‘I'll tie your handsome 
arms,—and if you don’t behave—” 

** No threats, father,”’ said young Quig- 
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ley with a grin, “and leave the lady to 
me. Come, lady-bird,” he said drawing 
her away from his father, and placing 
his hand upon her waist, as though he 
were about to embrace her, “I am _ to be 
your husband, you know, and—” 

The sentence was not finished. The 
door opened—a large, portly gentleman 
of about sixty entered unperceived; and 
at his side, Victor. The young mau ad- 
vanced deliberately without a word— 
took the young lady’s hand and led her 
toa seat; then turning to the younger 
Quigley, struck him across the face with 
his slender whale-bone cane. The blow 
was fullowed by a dozen more, vigorously 
applied to his shoulders, which were in 
vain resisted. It was not until the elder 
gentleman hastened forward, and caught 
the bright weapon, that Victor, breathing 
hard and looking at his enemy with 
threatening eyes, would desist. 

“You are wrong!” said the elderly 
gentleman, ‘“‘this is no time fur such al- 
tercations. We come on grave busi- 
ness.” 

And turning to the invalid he said: 

“Mr. Thornton, do you recognize me? 
Iam your neighbour, Worthington. My 
son has informed me, to my profound as. 
tonishment, that this person’”’—and he in. 
dicated Quigley with a magisterial ges- 
ture—‘‘ has endeavoured to enforce your 
consent to a marriage between your 
daughter and his son, by a threat of in. 
forming against you, as the murderer of 
the unfortunate Masters. Is it possible, 
my dear sir, that you could have permit- 
ted so vulgar a person as this man seems 
to be, to acquire such an influence? His 
threat is utterly vain—his story a pure 
falsehood. Mere is the proof.” 

Quigley, who had hitherto listened 
with sullen defiance, suddenly started, 
and advanced a step. 

“This paper which I hold in my 
hand,” said Mr. Worthington, “is signed 
by Philip Masters. It was placed upon 
my mantlepiece the morning after his 
death, directed to yourself—to be carried 
by my servant to the post-office. You 
may remember that I sailed from Europe 
a few days afterwards to assume my con- 
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sulate, and I have but recently returned 
from my lengthened residence abroad. 
It never occurred to me until this morn- 
ing when Victor informed me of the 
events which had taken place in your 
house :—and then I knew that the letter 
had not been delivered. In truth, it had 
slipped into a crevice between the man- 
tlepiece and the wall, where I easily dis- 
covered it. Here it is, sir.” 

And taking a paper from his pocket, 
the speaker read these words: 


“* At Mr. Worthington’s, 
“June 14, 18—. 
I, Philip Masters, hopelessly wounded 
by a fall from my horse, declare upon 
my death-bed, that George Thornton, had 
no agency in my death. My relations 
with that person may direct suspicion to- 
ward him, and I solemnly exonerate him 
from all connection with the event which 
terminates my life. 
“ Purtre Masters. 
** Signed in presence of 
‘* ABEL WoRTHINGTON, 
“ B. JoHnson,” 


A low sob from the sofa upon which 
Phoebe lay, with her face buried in her 
hands, alone broke the silence which 
fullowed these words. The old man 
scarce y seemed to understand them. 
He only muttered : 

“Yes, yes! I always said so!” 

‘The incredible circumstance in this 
affair,” continued Mr. Worthington, turn- 
ing with cold sternness toward Quigley, 
who cowered before his eye, “is, that 
this vulgar person should have had the 
audacity to play upon the fears of Mr. 
Thornton, and almost achieve his nefa- 
rious end. His schemes are defeated, 
however—he dare not dispute this pa- 
per: and now the moment has arrived 
for changing the order of proceeding. 
Mr. Thornton,” he continued, “ have 
you any complaint to make against this 
man who has been your agent,-—this 
Quigley ?” 

The word seemed to arouse the old 
man: his head rose—his hands were 
stretched out. In his weak and tremb- 



















ling voice he declared that for twenty 
years he had been systematically de- 
frauded by his agent. ‘‘ Cheated! cheat- 
ed, sir!” he quavered, “ cheated! bul- 
lied ! defrauded!” | 

“Very well,” continued Mr. Worth- 
ington, “I imagined as much, and pro- 
vided for the contingency.” 

A word at the door summoned a heavy 
looking individual, armed with a stick, 
who entered the apartment. 

‘‘Execute the search warrant,” said 
Mr. Worthington, “and if there is any 
obstacle, take these persons into custody. 
Or, stay! conduct them to a secure room 
and lock them in—it is proper to provide 
for all contingencies.” 

With a dogged and sullen despair, the 
agent and his son submitted to the force 
arrayed against them; and were safely 
secured in an adjoining apartment, 
When some hours afterwards the officer 
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returned with the proofs of systematic 
fraud and villainy, in the papers of 
Quigley, the room in which the two men 
had been locked up, was found vacant. 
They had taken a very dangerous leap— 
made their escape—and were never again 
heard of in W county. 

My tale is ended. The rest may be 
left to the imagination of the reader. 
Thornton never recovered his strength, 
but remained a painful example of the 
terrible results of a defective will. For 
twenty years the terrors of a public trial 
for murder had hung over his head—and 
now when this terror was removed, he 





could not rally. He had encountered. 


Quigley at the moment when Masters had 
been killed—and the sight of the man 
paralized him. In less than a year af- 
terwards he died—but not before his 
trembling hand had joined the hands of 
Phoebe and Victor Worthington. 





WHERE IS THE MINSTREL’S FATHERLAND? 


From the German of Korner. 


BY A LADY. 


A translation of Kérner appeared in the last number of this Magazine, but we are 
sure our readers will be glad to see the same task performed by another hand, which 
follows more closely the beauty and spirit of the original—[Ep. Mss. ] 


Where is the minstrel’s Fatherland ? 

Where noble spirits form one band ; 

Where garlands for the maidens bloom ; 

Wkere hearts that through the deep’ning gloom 
With holy fires still burning stand, 

There was my Fatherland. 


Name me the minstrel’s Fatherland. 


’Tis where its bravest hearts are sleeping, 


Beneath a stranger’s flag ‘tis weeping: 


Once it was called the land of oaks, 
Of glad and noble German folks— 
Home of the free unshackled hand, 


So call my Fatherland. 
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IIl, 


Why weeps the minstrel’s Fatherland ? 
That ’neath the tyrant’s crushing blow, 
Our people’s princes tremble low, 
That broken is each holy te, 

Nor succor meets their anguished cry, 
That ruin stalks on every hand, 
Therefore weeps my Fatherland. 


IV. 


¢ Whom calls the minstrel’s Fatherland ? 
It calls upon the silent God 
To come with his avenging rod, 
With his destroying light’ning flash, 
The tyrant from his throne to dash, 
For justice and the avenging hand, 
This calls my Fatherland. 


v. 
What would the minstrel’s Fatherland ? 
Its gallant sons will yet o’erthrow 
The tyrant—nor beneath him bow, 
The blood-hounds from our borders chase, 
Nor longer bear the deep disgrace, 
But freemen on the soil will stand, 
Or free, be buried ‘neath its sand! 
This would my Fatherland. 


Vi. 
And hopes the minstrel’s Fatherland ? 
‘i It hopes !—for ‘tis a righteous cause! 


A Hopes—that its sons no longer pause: 
a Hopes its true people will awake ; 
Bi Hopes that its God will vengeance take ; 
os Hopes yet for the Avenging hand— 
oo Still hopes my Fatherland! 
‘iy 
‘ane 
tthe 





HINTS ON SOUTHERN CIVILIZATION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘BLACK DIAMONDS.” 


At the outstart of a discussion, it is wise confused and embarrassed contro- 


well to define and to settle the meaning 
of the terms which we are to employ in 
our argument, This not only secures 
certainty and ease in reasoning; it is 
also of moral benefit to the discussion in 
avoiding misunderstandings, in healing 
ill-tempered contradictions, and in moder- 
ating the heat and passion of an other- 








versy- 

Let us start, then, with a verbal defi- 
nition. The question is the meaning of 
of the term, Civilization. We shall not 
explore the dictionaries for synonyms, or 
approximations to the meaning of words. 
The term civilization has a philosophical 
signification—a signification fixed by 
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history, developed by moral science, con- 
taining wide, boundless elements, and 
implying ‘a compendium of man’s best 
and noblest ideas. It is, then, a compre- 
hensive term. It applies both to society 
and to man; it comprehends the interests 
of both. It is associated in our mind, 
not only with the gorgeousness of history, 
the conquests, the pomps, the victorious 
arms, the wealtk, the literature of nations; 
it implies to us something vastly more, 
It implies the good order and happiness 
of society—implies not so much the pride 
and the ornament of the individual as 
the glory and highest good of the State. 
It is certainly an obvious fallacy that the 
welfare and refinement of the individual 
necessarily imply progress and perfection 
in society. The interests of the two are 
distinct, and not unfrequently opposite. 
History teaches us that the arts may 
flourish, that the manners may be re- 
fined, that the virtues and graces of the 
individual may be developed to an almost 
infinite extent, and yet society remain in 
an uncivilized condition, with a crude 
government, with imperfect liberties, 
with no principle of vitality, with no 
destiny beyond the hour. It was so in 
the times of feudalism. It has been so 
in more modern times, especially through 
the efforts of fanatical reform, to con- 
sult, on so-called grounds of natural 
justice, the supposed welfare and wishes 
of the individual, without regard to the 
great interests of society, and without 
the recognition of public policy. 

It is the great philosophical term of 
civilization—-it is this grand historical 
word that Northern Abolitionists have 
abused and contracted, and mangled and 
degraded in their speeches of insult to 
the South, and of panderage to the North. 

It will be recollected, that not very 
long ago, the task was self-appointed to 
a Northern U.S. Senator, to picture the 
civilization of the South. This Senator, 
the famous Mr. Sumner, from Massa- 
chusetts, already famous for his success- 
ful speculation in flesh-wounds, as beg- 
gars speculate on unhealthy sores or 
stripes. Mr. Sumner was as industrious 
in the work of the chiffonier, as he had 
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been in that of the unhealthy beggar. 
For four long years he had been collect- 
ing dirty rags, ransacking all the bureaux 
and paper-mills of the Government to 
get up a stuffed and filthy figure of 
Southern Society. Every soiled rag had 
been picked up in the four years’ tramp 
of the chiffonier ; every tainted scrap had 
been carefully treasured; every dunghill 
had been explored; and, at last, the 
whole stinking scarecrow of rags, and 
treasured filthiness, was thurst upon the 
country for an effigy of Southern Civil- 
ization, 

The Massachnsetts man bas peculiar 
notions of civilization. Indeed, from the 
days when Massachusetts enacted the 
‘“ blue laws” and “ the body of liberties,” 
(afterwards copied in Connecticut,) it 
seems that she has continued, by some 
strange fatality of disposition, to mistake 
a superficial, conventional, and self- 
asserted condition of things, for true and 
vital improvement and progress. What 
the Massachusetts man claims in modern 
times, as the peculiar elements of New 
England civilization, we might even ad- 
mit to exist, and yet deny that they ap- 
proached the excellence, or even consti- 
tute any of the essence of civilization. 
We will admit that this people build 
ships, (for which, however, the exports 
of Southern industry have furnished at 
once the demand and the means), We 
will admit that they have large mann- 
facturing establishments, that they mul- 
tiply mechanical inventions, that they 
produce machines, “notions,” and jews- 
harps innumerable, (all which, however, 
are but a necessary form of their in- 
dustry). We will admit that Boston is 
called “the Athens of America;”’ and 
yet we are in doubt whether to accept as 
refinement superficial polish and pop-gun 
impertinence. We will admit that New 
England is crowded with free schools ; 
and here, conscientiously, we must stop 
to say that in ¢his, of all other elements 
of civilization enumerated by Senator 
Sumner, we recognise the curse of New 
England Society, and the great revolu- 
tionary element of the North. We may 
be singular in this belief; but it is con- 
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firmed in us by long observation and re- 
flection. We may seem to be parodoxi- 
cal in such a statement; but we beg to 
be taken in simple earnest. Briefly, we 
believe that the education of the New 
England common school is carried out to 
that point where learning is dangerous, 
and where it bears no better fruits than 
presumption, disrespect to superiors, a 
vain passion for reform, infidelity, and 
the agitations of revolution. It is this 
imperfect education of the people in the 
North which we see deluging them with 
all the vices of the smattering of schools ; 
causing men to run to extremes; beget- 
ting irreverence in everything; gener- 
ating “‘isms;” populating the mind with 
all sorts of crudities, and (if we may be 
pardoned,a Carlyleism, ) making “ human 
stupidity vocal.” 


We do not intend to compare the South- 
ern people with those of the North in 
point of school-learning; we compare 
them in another point of deeper and 
juster ‘significance. We shall compare 
them justly; not in book-knowledge, but 
in public intelligence—that intelligence 
which contributes to the interests of the 
State, which is peculiarly the aid of civ- 
ilizalion, and which is derived from the 
public institutions of America, which, in 
their proper operation, exert an educa- 
tional influence on the people superior— 
far superior—to that of the schools and 
all their magazines of knowledge. 


What then, we ask, are the elements 
of civilization? They are many and va- 
rious. We shall not presume to enume- 
rate all of them; we shall be content to 
name its fundamental and essential idea. 
The mind revolts from the thrasonical 
notion of the Massachusetts gundling, 
that machines, and school books, and 
Yankee smartness, and Yankee trade, 
constitute the excellence of refinement, 
and the strength and ornament of society. 
The question intuitively springs up— 
arises from the natural dignity of the 
mind: does not civilization mean some- 
thing higher and better than these merely 
individual and accidental virtues, or vices, 
as they may be? We answer yes. We 
have said that civilization incladed both 
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Society and Man. In its relations to the 
first—in its social aspect, which is im- 
portant and comprehensive beyond com- 
parison with all other aspects, we find its 
fundamental idea to be this : 

The order and security of the State and 
mutual justice between its citizens. 

This, then, we adopt as the sufficient 
definition of civilization. Every intelli- 
gent reader will perceive that the stress 
of the definition is on the principle of in- 
tersocial justice. It is this which assures 
the integrity of the State; which stimu- 
lates its real progress on the great and 
harmonizing principles of competition © 
and union, and which constitutes its 
chief pride, and ornament, and glory. 


Justice between citizens of the same 
people we ask from you, brethren of the 
North, as the proof of your civilization. 
We ask for this; we demand this proof; 
we wait to hail it, You exhibit your ma- 
terial wealth, you parade your ingenuity, 
you insult us with the babblement of your 
schools, you vaunt over our heads a rot- 
ten and phosphorescent literature, you 
even sneer at us over self-assertions of 
your puritanical virtues. False virtues— 
poor hypocrisies! Come to us of the 
South, and we will show you ‘the mis- 
tress of the virtues !” 


“ Justitia enim una virtus,omnium domina 
regina virtutum.” 


In the view we take of the social ele- 
ment of civilization (for the justness of 
which, too, we challenge contiadiction, ) 
we shall readily see how vastly superior 
the South is to the North in real civiliza- 
tion, and what evidences of barbarism, 
savagery, and wild and reckless revolu- 
tion the latter has given to the world. 


If the South had ever meditated the 
application of the barbarous law of force 
to Northern rights, the Republican party 
are especially forced to admit that she 
has not lacked the power to execute her 
behests or carry out her designs. The 
Republicans must remember how cease- 
lessly they have exclaimed that the South 
has had the control of the General Gov- 
ernment and has dictated its policy. This 
has been a standing and stereotyped com- 
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plaint with them. Mr. Sumner himself, 
we believe, has the credit of coining the 
term of ‘“ Slaveocracy” to give currency 
to the idea of the controlling power of 
the South and its institutions in our re- 
publican form of government. And even 
his brother gundling from Massachusetts, 
standing in his place in the Senate, has 
indignantly proved that “the slave pow- 
er” dictated decrees to the Supreme 
Court, and “held the President of the 
United States in the hollow of its hand.” 
We ask these Senators, we ask the people 
they represent, we challenge the whole 
voice of the North, to say what act of 
barbarism, or of social injustice, or of 
any outrage has the South, with her half 
century of .power, and with her National 
Government “ in the hollow of her hand,” 
ever perpetrated upon the institutions or 
people, or interests of the North. Has 
she ever invaded the Northern States with 
fire and sword? Has she ever pillaged 
or ravaged property there? Has she 
ever preached the barbarous baptism of 
blood, the savage rites of fraternal mur- 
der, that the North may be made like 
unto herself? Has she ever trampled 
upon one right that the North has under 
the common Constitution, or taken one 
jot from Northern co-equality, or abated, 
even in one instance, the equal measure 
of the laws? No, a hundred times no! 
The brightest glory of the South, the 
proudest proof of her civilization is her 
lofty and enlightened sense of public jus- 
tice, and of her duties to that society, of 
which she forms an integral part. 

Let us ask—the question is timely: if 
the anti-slavery power in the North had 
had the supreme political control of the 
country, as long as it alleges that the 
South has, what row would be the con- 
dition of the Government, and what the 
remnant left of Southern Rights? 

There can be but one truthful and can- 
did reply. If the barbarous power in the 
North, that is arrayed under the banners 
of Anti-Slavery has not, even in its day 
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of weakness, hesitated to trample on law, 
to encourage the excision of Southern 
rights by the sword, to stimulate a fratri- 
cidal war, and to preach the divine right 
of murderers, what may we not expect 
from it in the license and plenitude of 
arbitrary power! What but the entire 
subjection and ruin of the South, if she 
remains in thraldom to a Black Republi- 
can rule! What but the relapse of the 
government into a state of barbarism, in 
which force would govern, constitutional 
obligations would be unknown, the laws 
mocked at, and intersocial justice, public 
policy, and all the great interests of so- 
ciety sacrified to the fastidiousness of 
schoolmen, and of churchmen, and the 
fury of the reformers. 

It is this rude and bloody power, al- 
ready impersonated in the present gov- 
ernment, whatever its partial disguises, 
that we point to as the embodiment of the 
barbarous law of force, and the insolent 
advances of which every man who has 
an interest in American civilization is 
bound to resist. 

Whatever events may hereafter estab- 
lish, one judgment is already immovably 
fixed, and that is, that never was there 
an element in any community, professing 
to be civilized, more essentially and utter- 
ly barbarous than the Anti-Slavery ele- 
ment of the North. What, indeed, of the 
substance of barbarism does it lack? It 
denies the sanctity of law.. It exalts 
theft toa virtue. It prostitutes the pul- 
pit to social proscriptions, and to the 
preachings of a savage ritual of war. It 
exhorts to insurrection and rapine. It 
apotheosizes thieves and murderers, and 
takes the red signs of the assassin’s craft 
for the insignia of its banners and for 
consecrated types of reform. 

It is this Monster—this Abaddon, which 
Mr. Sumner and ‘his deluded party bow 
before and worship, as the embodiment 
of their virtues, the tutelar of their ciy- 
ilization, and the idol of their religion. 
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NEW ORLEANS—THE ATHENS OF THE SOUTH, 


In the midst of the cares of politics 
and the pre-occupations which promote 
the interests of commerce. and industry, 
we must not neglect entirely that which 
treats of the moral and intellectual de- 
velopement of our country. The time 
has come to free the South from the taxes 
which it pays annually to the schools of 
the North for the education of its child- 
ren, and to the writers and printers of 
the New England States for the serious 
works of literature or for those which 
serve to relax the mind. 


Even to this day, many families have 
preserved, either on account of fashion or 
prejudice, the habit of sending their 
children to the Colleges of the East, to 
receive there, an education pretended to 
be literary. Many of the young people 
of the South go to study medicine in the 
Colleges of New York or Pennsylvania. 
The libraries of New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia, found also in us some 
obliging clients for the collection of books 
good of bad, owing to writers the more 
often enemies to our institutions. L[low- 
ever, the South has all the resources ne- 
eessary to satisfy itself. In order to 
create establishments of the first order 
for the various branches of education, 
and to have a litérature, which, in origi- 
nality and genius, cannot be equalled by 
that of the North; we have no Jack of 
professors, learned persons, poets, nor 
writers rude or elegant. All that is ne- 
cessary, in order to have this literature, 
is to encourage the institutions already 
existing, and to aid in the creation of 
new establishments. We must also give 
to the literary productions of the South, 
the patronage which has heretofore been 
given so liberally to the works of Yankee 
writers. 

Among all the Southern cities, New 
Orleans, already first on account of its 
population and commerce, ought also to 
occupy the first rank on account of its 
taste for letters and the arts. She pos- 
sesses all the elements which are neces- 
sary to give the encouragement we invoke. 
The concurrence of the legislature as well 


that of the authorties of the city and as 
population is certain of attaining this 
useful and noble end. 

New Orleans contains already a litera- 
ry society, an Academy of sciences and a 
University, which contains a faculty of 
medicine and a faculty of justice to which 
may be added, according to the first de- 
sign, 2 faculty of letters and one of natu- 
ral sciences, Some encouragement given 
by the State and city to these societies, or 
to the University, will make them enter 
into an era of rapid progress, and in add- 
ing to the numerous attractions which 
our city presents to strangers, they will 
make it a place of meeting for the choice 
minds of the South and the centre of the 
intellectual movement of the new Con- 
federation. 


Louisiana has a military school in 
Alexander; it is necessary to add theretoa 
navy school, of which the seat will be 
naturally here. We suggest also, the ne- 
cessity of an industrial and scientific 
school, which can furnish engineers and 
mechanicians, architects and builders; in 
short, to fill up a gap which exists in our 
establishments of instruction. <A faculty 
of letters and a faculty of sciences added 
to the present University will serve to 
form a nursery of professors and writers, 
for it is as necessary that the South should 
have its historians and romancers, as it 
has already orators and lawyers. 

The daily press of the South contains a 
great number of talented writers. The 
success of the weekly or monthly literary 
publications, does not depend on the 
talented writers, but on the patronage of 
the public, which we regret to say, gives 
the preference to the illustrated reviews 
of the North. Besides the catholic re- 
view of Mr. De Bow, which owes its suc- 
cess to its peculiarity, not less than to 
the talents of its editing, we have noth- 
ing in the South, of the nature of Har- 
per’s Monthly, or of the other periodical 
collections of the North. There is not 
even in New Orleans a periodical exclu- 
sively literary, for the Mirror, which 
comes out every Saturday, is half politi- 
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cal, 


A literary review founded upon 
serious bases, would have at this time the 
greatest chance of success. 

That which gives to our city a great 
superiority over the other cities of the 
South, is the enlightened taste which is 
observed here for the fine arts, and above 
all, for music. The Opera of New Or- 
leans is the only one in the United States 
which hasa permanent troupe, and which 
ean each year give, independently of 
works of ancient repertory, new composi- 
tions of masters. 

In endeavouring to construct a new 
hall, an admirable lyric temple, our intelli- 
gent director has elevated the Opera to 
the height of a true institution, That 
which the inhabitants of the country 
need, is a powerful attraction for stran- 
gers, and it can be said, without exagge- 
ration, that the Opera is what gives life 
and animation to New Orleans during six 
months of the year. Deprived of this 
focus of attraction, the city would be as 
a body without a soul. 

Music is one of the highest expressions 
of art, and the refinement of a society is 
judged by its cultivation of music. We 
must say that the Creole element and the 
French traditions have powerfully con- 
tributed to the elevation of musical taste 
which is natural to all the Southern popu- 
lation. But, as we said in the com- 
mencement, it is not necessary that polit- 
ical cares or the confusion of business 
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should make us neglect the artistic or 
literary institutions, for, in order to pros- 
per, they must have a constant and daily 
support.” Now, by recognition of the past 
as in the interest of the future, it is ne- 
cessary to know how to make, at times, 
the necessary sacrifices, if we wish that 
New Orleans continue to shine in the 
first rank by its great love for letters and 
the fine arts, and if we have the noble 
ambition to make it the intellectual focus 
of the new ConreprraTion. Now, in 
this country of self-government, it is less 
upon the initiation of the government, 
and upon the legislative relief, than upon 
the direct support of the citizens, that 
it is necessary to calculate, in order to 
protect enterprises, which, however, tend 
to the general good. We appeal to all, 
in order that each, in his sphere, may en- 
courage everything that tends to free us 
from an intellectual vassalage unworthy 
of us, and all that which can contribute 
to make our city merit the surname of 
the Athens of the South. University, 
schools, literary and scientific societies, 
publications of all kinds, Opera, theatres, 
newspapers; all that is comprised in the 
same order of ideas, all that constitutes 
the cultivation of the mind and serves to 
furm an elevated and brilliant society, of 
which the end is to satisfy the highest as- 
pirations of our nature, and for the reali- 
zation of which we ought all to work. 
| Translated from the N. O. Bee. 
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“We murmur at the evil days that frown 
And we set bounds to God’s benevolence ; 
Like him whose faith the roaring elements 
Blew quite away and he cried out: “1 drown.” 
The Lord is in the storm, his love immense 
Shall lift thee up when thou art most cast down: 
Thy sharpest grief may win thee yet a crown. 
Why shouldst thou doubt of His omnipotence ? 
Do what thou hast to do; attempt no more: 
Fear nothing ; for the end is not with thee. 
Thou knowest not what the future has in store. 
So long as thou hast light enough to see 
The path of duty which thou dost explore, 
It is enough for thine eternity.” 


Vou, XXXII—21 
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A GLANCE AT THE EAST. 


BY E. C. M. 


Singapore—its situation—settlement—appearance—dropping anchor—going ashore— 
“* San-pans”—a rich scene—‘ garrees”—general appearance, ke, 


The year 1859 found me in the antipo- 
dal world; I was literally at the ‘‘ Ends 
of the Earth, and to those beautiful 
** Isles of the Sea,” of which we read in 
Holy Writ. Upon my return, I was told, 
among other incidents, that when my let- 
ters from Singapore reached home, my 
friends, even the most enlightened, sought 
their atlases to learn the location of this 
City of the East. So little is known of 
these remote parts, I have thought that 
some slight unvarnished sketch of them, 
might interest your readers ; I seek there- 
fore your Journal, because of its South- 
ern name and spirit, and hailing as I do 
from Virginia, it has an additional at- 
traction. 

The city of Singapore, in 1°. 20’ North 
latitude, and only eighty miles from the 
Equator, is situated upon an island of the 
same name, directly at the end of the 
Malayan Peninsula, from which it is sep- 
arated by a narrow strait, The island is 
fifteen or twenty miles long, and about 
ten wide, and is surrounded by many 
smaller ones, which are embosomed in a 
fine harbour, securing it from the sud- 
den and violent winds, so common in this 
latitude. Singapore is an Indian name ; 
it formerly was called Sincapore, but the 
English have slightly modified the harsh 
Indian sound, by substituting the g. It 
will be observed that the name of all 
East Indian cities terminate in “ pore,” 
which means “‘ city.” The word “ pulo,” 
so often attached to these islands, signi- 
fies “ island ;” hence “‘ Paulo Pinnang” or 
beetle-nut island. The founder of the 
city was Sir Stamford Raffles, who, in his 
researches throughout the East, in the 
year 1819, selected this spot asa General 
Government station for the English flects 
lying in these waters, being so central a 
position, and immediately on the great 
track between India and China. The 
place at this time, was but a Malay fish- 
ing village, with a few huts upon the 


coast ; but it was a principality, and its 
king reignedin barbaroussplendour, This 
Sovereign, called the Sultan of Johore, 
had previously offered the whole island 
to Capt. Alexander Hamilton, and now 
gladly seconded the designs of Sir Stam- 
ford, for, in consequence of the exposed 
situation of his domain, he had much 
trouble in defending it; for a small con- 
sideration, he surrendered the whole is- 
land to the English, and retired himself 
to a small farm in the interior, where his 
descendants still live. 

The advance of the city has been very 
rapid, and in ten years it attained its 
present population of 75,000 inhabitants 
or more, and importance as a mercantile 
city. We dropped anchor in the Singa- 
pore Roads, at the close of a beautiful 
day in the month of April, in full view 
of the city, which is situated on the South- 
ern coast of the island, and commands 
a wide prospect of the bay and straits. 
As it is in full view of the straits of Ma- 
lacea, all ships passing through, drop an- 
chor in the outer roads, and the bay and 
harbor are almost always crowded with 
ships of every nation,—but the harbor is 
very spacious, surrounded by a semi-cir- 
cle of green hills, affording a deeper and 
safer anchorage, than any other I had 
seen. As there are no wharves, ships have 
to lie off in the harbour, all loading and 
discharging being done by lighters, man- 
ned by about fifty Malays. Our ship, a 
noble American Clipper, the ‘ Golden 
Horn,” in which I had made the long 
voyage from New York via Australia, 
brought up in about five fathoms, and 
nearly a mile off shore; our entrance 
made quite a stir, as every large ship 
does, and we were soon besieged by a 
large fleet of the small craft, the occu. 
pant of each making known to our intel- 
ligibie ears, in wild gestures and excla- 
mations, the demands of his peculiur ser- 
vices or occupation, each seeking to be 
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foremost in securing our custom while 
we sojourned in the city. Their emphatic 
gestures and broken English, greatly 
amused us, but we had learnt a little ex- 
perience in Batavia, and were not hastily 
moved by their plaintive but deceitful 


petitions, In the absence of a govern- 
ment officer, we accepted the civil offer of 
a dignified Malay, who tendered the cap- 
tain the use of his “ Kycke,” or “‘ San- 
pan,” as they are commonly called, to 
convey him ashore ; upon invitation from 
Capt. C. to accompany him, we took our 
seats beside the oriental Pagan, right 
glad to avail of his heathen kindness, 
The view of the city from the harbor, 
is very fine ; in its centre, and very prom- 
inent, rises the Government Hill, upon 
which is a light-house, and signal sta- 
tion; in this tropical regiqn, this hill 
stands dressed in living green, and from 
it the lofty banyan and tall cocoanut 
trees spread their protecting branches 
over the city, through which the spires of 
English churches are seen pointing up- 
wards, and encouraging the christian 
traveller with the conviction that the land 
is not wholly given up to idolatry. The 
light “ San-pan” skims gracefully over the 
calm waters. The San-pan is peculiar to 
the East ; it is a leng, narrow boat, slight- 
ly curved, and sharp at both ends; it 
is made of the teak wood, so remarkable 
for its lightness and durability, and often 
the boat is nothing more than one of these 
logs hollowed out, but with perfect mod- 
eled proportions: the San-pan is pulled 
by four Malays, who make the most ex- 
pert boat-men ; the captain generally sits 
in the stern of the boat, decked off in 
fancy turban and calico printed jacket 
and breech-cloth, and steers by means of 
his toes, having a cord attached to the 
big toe of ‘each foot; he, too, pulls an oar, 
doing treble duty, at the same time shriek- 
ing out a sort of chant, while the crew 
grunts a burden to it. ‘he boats are 
very neat and tidy, the passengers, tw2 
in number, sit in the centre of the boat, 
shielded from the hot sun by a mat awn- 
ing; they are hired by the month, and 
are indispensable to the English and Ame- 
rican Captains. On pulling in, we round- 
ed a high stone abutment, ten or twelve 
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feet in height, extending some distance 
from the shore; this is called the “ Bat- 
tery,” and serves merely to protect the 
river from the heavy swell; we now en- 
ter a small stream, not much larger than 
a canal ; this is the Singapore river, which 
passes entirely through the city and 
island. We found now our easy progress 
suddenly arrested, as the river was crowd- 
ed with craft of all sorts and conditions, 
from the heavy lubberly lighter, with its 
tremendous mat sail, to the graceful San- 
pan or smallest sized Chinese ‘“* boom- 
boat,” which is a three-cornered concern, 
not larger than a good big wash-tub, and 
pulled by one Chinaman in a back hand- 
ed manner, standing always with his 
face to the bow. By dint of much hard 
pulling, and much greater amount of 
yelling and shouting, we gain the flight 
of steps leading to one of the principal 
streets. The wharves are all made of 
stone, and reached by steps; and most of the 
large warehouses on the river and batte- 
ry have steps leading into them from the 
water. 

We landed on the Western side of the 
city, or principal business portion—the 
Eastern portion being occupied by the 
private and public buildings of the Eng- 
lish. We had scarcely touched the soil, 
before we were again beset by beggars, 
drivers, guides, pedlars, &c., and not un- 
til a decided demonstration to use your 
cane, can you gain your way. 

We soon gained the store of, and were 
introduced to the American shippers, 
Messrs. Hodgdon & Ov., and, I believe, 
the only American concern in the place. 
We were heartily received by these gen- 
tlemen, and were here introduced to 
nearly all the Americans in port. None 
but those who have just made a long, 
weary passage, know the delight and 
pleasure of meeting countrymen, and 
hearing the latest news ; and in a foreign 
port, all sectional feeling is forgotten, the 
skippers both from the North and South, 
grasp each other's hands in kindly and 
good fraternity. After having “ taken 
something,” in honour of our arrival, and 
passed some time in pleasant conversa- 
tion, the captain and myself prepared to 
pay our respects tothe American Consul. 
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Calling up a “ garree,” (Eastern car- 
riage,) we were soon whirling away 
through the strange and interesting city. 
The “ garee” or horse palanquin, is some- 
thing novel to our eyes; the little square 
box, like a carriage, is intended to hold 
four hy tight squeezing, and is pulled by 
a small sheepish looking little animal, 
called a horse, but not larger than a calf ; 
the driver called a “‘ Sysk,” is not provi- 
ded with a seat in front, but is expected 
to trot or run with the horse; he holds 
jn one hand a small whip, and grasps 
with the other the bit. By frequent cuts 
he urges the little animal into a gallop, 
the “ Sysk” keeping beside him in a long 
easy run, until fairly under way, when 
the lazy fellow will add to the cargo, by 
seating himself on the whipple-tree, un- 
til the poor “ palki” (horse) falls back 
into a walk, when the same process is 
repeated. The little “palkis,” as the 
horses are called, cannot stand much 
work, and are only used in these palan- 
quins. Formerly the palanquin was borne 
by natives, but it is seldom done now. 
All the *“ Lysks” or grooms are Malays, 
with bare legs and breech cloth around 
the loins ; they seem to stand any amount 
of heat, but are a very lazy set; most of 
them can speak a little English, and rea- 
dily uriderstand your wishes. The streets 
were crowded with Malays, Chinese, 
Arabs, Turks, Javanese, and infidels in 
general, all walking in the middle of the 
street, there being no regular pavements ; 
but our Lysk kept the same swift gallop, 
occasionally crying “ Aiya, Aiya,” (get 
out the way,) which did not have much 
effect on the lazy chairman, who knows 
you will be fined if you happen to run 
over him. 

The shops and buildings appeared small 
and all jumbled together, after the Chi- 
nese order—the shops, especially the 
Chinese, are handsomely arranged, and 
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look very inviting to the stranger, who is 
ever ready to snatch at some foreign nick- 
nack, but you must look sharp, for 
“John” will certainly cheat you, and on 
no consideration pay more than a half of 
what he asks. All the buildings are 
brick, stuccoed and whitewashed, or 
painted white; but the red dust soon 
changes them to the same colour. 

After a short drive through the princi- 
pal streets, we cross the main bridge 
leading to the Eastern portion of the city. 
The bridge is built pretty much “a la 
Chinese ;”” we now enter a beautiful wide 
green lawn, extending for several hun- 
dred yards on the beach, and shaded by 
magnificent banyans; fronting this, are 
the Post-Office, Governor’s house, public 
buildings, hotels and consulates of the 
different nations ; this wide space is call- 
ed the “ Espanade,” and is the fashiona- 
ble walk and drive of the city. All the 
buildings are surrounded by high brick 
walls, with. wide gateways, enclosing 
beautiful flower gardens—-the buildings 
are spacious and lofty, but only two sto- 
ries high. 

We drove up to the door of the Consu- 
late for America, and were ushered in by 
a stately Malay servant, dressed in a sort 
of uniform. We were at once introduced 
to Mr. O'Sullivan, the Consul, and were 
soon in agreeable conversation. After 
being sumptuously entertained with ci- 
gars, ale, banannas, &c., which is the 
common custom, we returned to our ship, 
after having enjoyed a most pleasant and 
interesting visit to the city, but which 
was afterwards a daily occurrence for six 
weeks, my stay there. I gained much in- 
formation in the habits, customs, &c., of 
this peculiar people, all of which, togeth- 
er with a more minute description of the 
buildings. streets, country, &c., I will re- 
serve for another period for my readers. 
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“All things work together for good.” 
The Disunionists have abundant cause to 
congratulate themselves upon the course 
of events. From the moment of South 
Carolina’s secession to the present hour, 
every movement, in the political world, 
has conspired to secure the grand object of 
an eternal separation between the sections. 
The shilly-shally attitude of the Border 
States, while it excites the distrust of the 
South and the contempt of the North, con- 
tributes largely to the perfection of the 
revolution. This attitude was predicted 
by Beverty Tucxer, in his speech before 
the Southern Convention, in 1849. Mr. 
Wm. L. Yanczy repeated the prediction. 
Had the Border States gone out promptly, 
the Union would have been patched up, 
the evil day postponed. As it is, matters 
have made such progress at Montgomery, 
that there never will, never can be any 
reconstruction—except upon the terms 
proposed by the N. Y. Day-Book, viz: the 
adoption by the North of the Constitution 
of the Southern Confederacy. Of this, 
there is no earthly hope. We part, whether 
peacefully or otherwise, remains to be 
seen—but we part forever. The only 
Union possible, now or hereafter, the only 
Union to which men of intelligence would 
listen for an instant, is that outlined at the 
close of Hoy. M. R. H. Garnert’s masterly 
speech, delivered early in the session last 
winter. We invite attention to Mr. Gar- 
NETT’S remarks. 


“For my part, when I imagine a North- 
ern and a Southern Confederacy, the one 
composed of slaveholding, the other of 
the non-slaveholding States, each homo- 
geneous; each with a complete and inde- 
pendent government; each with its own 
line of expansion and its own internal 
policy, and both united by a Customs 
Union, by a postal treaty, and conventions 
to regulate patents, coins, weights and 
measures, and by a defensive league 
against all the rest of the world, I see 
most, if not all, the advantages of our 
present system without any of its evils. 
You would have that internal peace and 
free trade ; that unrestricted commerce and 
intercourse; that consolidated strength 
against foreign foes, which this Constitu- 


tion was designed to secure; and yet per- 
fect independence would prevent the pos- 
sibility of interference or «dissension on 
the interests of slavery, or the recurrence 
of the distracting contensio1.s it now ex- 
cites. Would not such a system be pre- 
ferable for all, to the present never-ending 
strife; to this forced Union of discordant 
sections, which cannot agree to live to- 
gether, except as rulers and subjects? Nay, 
sir, would it not be a great advance in the 
American idea of perfect self-government, 
which consists chiefly 1n so decentralizing 
and dividing the functions of government 
that each shall be administered by those 
only who have the same interest in its ex- 
ercise? 

“The philosophic historian hereafter 
may remark, that our infant settlements 
remained under the British Crown so long 
as its power and influence in the world 
were needed to protect our title to the 
mighty wilderness against all foreign races, 
and while we were as yet too few and too 
dispersed to unite among ourselves. He 
will notice that, when our numbers and 
intelligence qualified us to undertake the 
guardianship of the continent which it 
was our providential mission to people, our 
institutions assumed a new form, and we 
proclaimed our independence, and formed 
our Union. The Constitution which ovr 
forefathers made for not quite four millions 
of people ard thirteen States on the Atlan- 
tic slope, of which twelve were slavehold- 
ing, has organized and disciplined the 
Anglo-Saxon host in its westward march, 
marking its successive encampments by 
the foundation of free and powerful Com- 
monwealths. He will not wonder that 
this wise instrument, first designed for a 
small and homogeneous people in their 
work of colonization through the wilder- 
ness, is no longer sufficient for the numer- 
ous millions, the permanent occupants of a 
vast continent, who, from one have grown 
to two peoples, with different social systems, 
different pursuits, and, from the immense 
foreign immigration at the North, different 
in race; and he will regard our present 
travail but as the painful birth of new 
organie forms for nations to whom the old 
were no longer adapted. And he will de- 
clare that, in following the natural law of 
our development, and converting a close 
into a looser federation, our friendly rela- 
tions were preserved, and a new career of 
mutual prosperity and power secured for 
either division of our race, Let not theirs. 
be a contention with blood-stained arms, 
but a generous r:valry in the arts of peace: 
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and there will open up for our name and 
race a new order of the ages,and a new 
procession of American achievement and 
glory.” 


Ep. So. Lit. Mess. : 


Sir.—As the practice of writing in 
albums has not yet been abandoned in the 
eountry-parts of the South, and as gentle- 
men are apt to be annoyed by importunate 
Misses, I present herewith two. specimens 
of model album verses, to be used verbatim 
et literatim, or altered and adapted to suit 
particular occasions. You will perceive 
that the first specimen is addressed to the 
abstract Betty, under the poetic and generic 
term of “ Bettora,” which I think a very 
new and musical version of a most com- 
mon name. The meaning of the verses in 
this first specimen may be somewhat in- 
volved and obscure, but they are all the 
better for that. Here they are. 


TO MY SWEETEST FRIEND. 


Bear on the lake its lightest thrill, 
My sweet Bettora’s painful stress; 
Yet higher, and on yonder fill, 
Stands brightening o’er the wilderness. 


Dream as sweet friend and all, 
More none have thonght until— 

Oh, silent are that voice’s fall, 
Beacon’d the lay as silent still. 


Alas! the anguish ventures far— 
Wild agonies the world's extreme ; 

While firmer hearts unfold the star, 
Ne’er yet left murmuring to dream. 


Ah, stay! forlorn, so thus we weep: 
Sott borders of the rose bestrown ; 

Passions sad change for aye to steep, 
And leave it madly o’er that stone! 


The candid critic will remark, that the 
above lines contain almost all the pet 
words used in the ordinary, weak, genteel 
album writing. Thus we have “Oh!” 
“Ah!” “Alas!” “lake,” “ wilderness,” 
“dream,” “lay,” “anguish,” “star,” “ mur- 
muring,” “ forlorn,” “ weep,” “ rose,” “ pas- 
sions,” “sad,” and “madly.” I have been 
particular not to leave out those import- 
ant words, “Ne’er” and “aye,” without 
which no decent album writing can well 
be done. The verb “ beacon’d,” is unusual, 
and, indeed, the whole arrangement of the 
album vocabulary is entirely unconven- 
tional, not to say extraordinay. This I 
claim as a merit rather than a defect. It 
gives, I think, a tone of novelty and pro- 
fundity to the whole thing. 
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The second specimen is addressed to the 
concrete or particular Betty, and differs 
from the first in being less artfully con- 
structed and more intelligible. Of the 
metre, I shall say nothing. The allusion 
to “bumps” is not in good taste, but gives 
an air of originality—a sort of daring free- 
dom in personalities, such as you rarely 
find in albums. As all Betties do not have 
bumpy faces, this part of the Poem may 
be at times omitted: but never when 
bumps are visible. The rhymes are ordi- 
nary. The comparisons, tropes, meta- 
phors, and similes are, on the whole, very 
fine. By keeping copies of these speci- 
mens in their vest pockets, young gentle- 
men travelling in the interior will be pre- 
pared for any emergency. They will be 
found invaluable. But I am detaining the 
reader from the second specimen. It 
reads as follows : 


LINES TO MISS BETTY. 


Some think Miss Betty 
Uncommonly pretty. 

They admire her eyes, 

Which are of wonderful size; 
Big as two lakes, 

Sweet as two cakes ; 

Black as a cinder, 

And bright as a coal, 

') hey fire the tinder 

Of your innermost soul. 


They say that her shape 
Is yielding as crape,— 
Graceful and slim 

As a hack-berry limb, 
Supple and plump 

As a hickory stump. 

Or dough in the lump. 
But that identical “ figger” 
Is like to the trigger 
That’s set to a trap; 

It catches a fellow— 
Careless young chap. 
Well may he bellow! 
In a deplorable snap. 


Malevolent gumps 

May talk of the bumps 
That bloom on her face ; 
But—like nutmegs and mace 
On the top of a toddy— 
They are good for the health of a body. 
Those little red hills 
Prevent Doctor's bills, 

By charging the skin 

With the debits within, 
And give the complexion 
The look of confection 

Of raspberry jam. 


A sensible youth 
Would give his eye-tooth 
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To be blessed with the charms 

Qf her beautiful arms, 

Which feel to the touch 

As firm as a crutch, 

Round as a canile 

Or common jug handle, 

Cool as a jerkin, 

Smooth as a firkin 

Of butter or lard, 

And white as an old visiting card. 


As for my part, 
I admire her heart— 
A healthy young organ 
About the size of a noggin— 
So admirably adjusted 
It never was busted 
By mortal alive. 
Roeer. 


Editing a magazine a hundred and fifty 
miles from the place of its publication, is 
a very agreeable business, in all things 
save the proofs. These it is impossible to 
keep straight. Errors will creep in, ludi- 
crous mistakes will be made, and the en- 
tire sense of paragraphs sometimes per- 
verted. In looking over the numbers of 
the Messenger which have appeared since 
last December, so many faults are found 
that we shrink from the labour of enumer- 
ating them. A few must be named. In 
the March issue, it is stated that the Vir- 
ginia Convention assembled on the 4th of 
that month. It met on the 13th of Feb- 
ruary. We are made to say that Mr. 
Spratr’s views on the slave trade “ will 
be acceptable.” We said they “will be 
slow of acceptance.” In the future, more, 
care shall be taken. 


Jno. M. Dantex is again conducting the 
“ Examiner.” His pen combines the qual- 
ties of the scimitar of Saladin and the 
battle-axe of Coeur de Leon, and he is 
wielding it like a very Orlando. Had he 
entered the fight six months or a year ago, 
Virginia would now have been in the 
Southern Confederacy. 


When we placed the Messenger actively 
on the side of the South, we were not un- 
prepared for the consequences. Worthy 
and respectable subscribers, infatuated 
with the Union, for the sake of the mere 
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name, we expected to lose. But that gen- 
tlemen of good standing would undertake 
to influence others to withdraw their sup 
port from us, was, we confess, something 
we had not bargained for. Making all al. 
lowances for’ the Union fanatics, this is 
still a small game they are playing. Let 
them play it out to the bitter end. They 
will have to. We have honestly espoused 
the good cause, “ for better or for worse.” 
If they think they can bring about a di- 
vorce by persecution of any sort, let them 
try it. We don’t believe it can be done. 


The following is considered not a fair 


specimen of the literature of Prince Ed- 
ward county, Va. 


$25 reward ranaway or stolin away 
from the subscriber wee cent hir to the 
spring thare she left the bucket wee have 
not seen nor herd of her since this girl 
Patsy was sole to me for nine year old 
last august she had a scar on her 
inclines to bee red she has a round face 
and a flat nose a little black negro she 
disappeared about the 31 day of Janawary 

1861 William T Huddleston. 
Princedward Cty Va. 





The Southern Revolution has brought 
forth noble strains from our poets. The lines 
below are by Capt. R. M. Anperson, of 
Louisville, Kentucky, who offered his 
whole command, consisting of ninety rifles, 
to the Governor of South Carolina, stipu- 
lating that they would bear their own ex- 
penses in going to Charleston and return- 
ing to Kentucky. 


THE SONG OF THE SOUTH. 


Another star arisen—another flag unfurled ; 

Another name inscribed among the nations 
of the world; 

Another mighty struggle ’gainst a tyrant’s 
fell decree, 

And again a burthened people have up- 
risen and are free. 


The spirits of the fathers in the children 
liveth yet— 

Liveth still the olden blood which hath 
dimmed the bayonet, 

And the fathers fought for freedom, and the 
sons for freedom fight— 

Their God was with their fathers, and is 

still the God of right. 
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Behold! the skies are darkened! a gloomy 
cloud hath lowered! 

Shall it break in happy peacefulness, or 
spread its rage abroad ? 

Shall we have the smiles of friendship, or 
feel the fierce foul blow, 

And bare the red right hand of war to meet 
the insulting foe? 


In peacefulness we wish to live, but not 
in slavish fear ; ‘ 

In peacefulness we dare not die, dishon- 
oured on our bier; 

To our allies of the Northern land we offer 
heart and hand, 

But if they scorn our friendship, then the 
banner and the brand. 


Honour to the new-born nation! honour to 
the brave! 

A country freed from thraidom, or a sol- 
dier’s honoured grave! 

Every rock shall be a tombstone, every 
rivulet run red, 

And the invader, should he conquer, find 
the conquered in the dead. 


But victory shall follow where the sons of 
freedom go, 

And the signal for the onset be the death- 
knell of the foe; 

And hallowed be the sacred spot where 
they have bravely met, 

And the star that rises yonder shall never, 
never set. 


The following is in a much lighter vein. 
It appeared first in the N. York Journal of 
Commerce. 


FIGHT THE SOUTH EASY. 


Go; fight the South easy, whistle Yankee 
doodle do; 

And do all the other things that other doo- 
dies do. 


Go; fight the South easy, it’s easily done— 

A wise sort of folly, a tragical fun; 

Go steady by jerks, and walk while you 
run ; 

And, when you go shooting, beware of a 
gun. 


Go; fight the South easy. 
tricking, 

A sure way to “save the dear Union” from 
sticking, 

To take off your boot to give one a kick- 
ing, 

Or put out your tongue to give him a lick- 
ing. 


A rail-splitter’s 


To fight the South easy is easy enough, 
But the blow he returns may be heavy and 
rough. 
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Perhaps you are tender; perhaps he is 
tough ; 

You may charge a redoubt, and take a re- 
buff. 


Make peace or war; one or the other; 

Be open foe, or loving brother ; 

A fool can get in as well as another, 

But it takes a wise man to get out of a 
bother. 


This last, we give as a sample-squib of 
the times: 


SECESSION CONSUMMATED. 


Yankee Doodle took a saw, 
With patriot devotion, 

To trim the Tree of Liberty 
According to his “ notion!” 


Yankee Doodle on a limb, 
Like any other noodle, 
Cut between the iree and him, 


And down came the Yankee Doodle. 


Yankee Doodle broke his neck, 
Every limb about him, 

And then the Tree of Liberty 
Did very well without him! 


We now begin to believe (we will not 
permit ourselves to be sanguine) that Vir- 
ginia will go out of “the Union?’ Her 
daughters are worthy of the palmiest days 
of the Revolution, and her sons will not 
submit to tyranny. They swear the good 
old State shall not remain the subject pro- 
vince of the Abolition Empire. Since our 
return, we find, to our great joy, that the 
proud brave blood of ’76 still lives, and 
that the men of this generation are worthy 
of their colonial fathers. They are ripe 
for the last resort, and they will resist as 
guickly and as hotly the despotism of 
Western Virginia as that of any land 
inhabited by Abolitionists. This scare- 
crow of ‘‘splitting the State” has ceased 
toexcite in them anything but a smile. 
People who are willing to remain in bon- 
dage to Lincoln, are not Virginians, and 
ought never to have been called by that 
name. The sooner we are rid of them the 
better. 


Diary or A‘ Mepixut”’ Man.—A pocket 
diary was picked up in the street in Mo- 
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bile a few days since. From the following 
extracts it appears that the loser was a 
“ medikul” man: 


“Kase 174, Mary An Perkins, bisness 
washwoman; sickness in her bed. Fisick, 
sum pills, a soperifik, aged 52. Pade me 
one dollar, 1 quarter bogus. Mind get 
good quarter and make her take more fisik. 
Kase 175, Mikil Tubbs, Bisnis, Nirishman. 
Lives wit!: Dekun Pheley, what keeps a 
dray. Sic'ness, dig in the ribs, and two 
bad ise. Fisik to drink my mixter twice a 
day of sasiperrily and jollop, and fish ile, 
to make it taist fisiky put in sum asidity— 
rub’d his fais with kart grease liniment, 
aged 28 yeres of aig. Drinkt the mixture 
and wuddent pa me kase it taisted nasty, 
but the mixtur’ll wurk his innards I reckin. 
Kase 176. Old Misses Boggs. Aint got 
no bisness but plenty of money. Sikness 
aul a humbug. Give her sum of my sele- 
brated Dipsenboikin, whitch she sed drunk 
like kold tee—whitch it was too. Must 
put sunthin in to make her fele sick and 
bad. The oldwoman has got the rocks.” 


Everybody knows that people are like 
sheep. They follow their leader. Espe- 
cially is this the case with travellers going 
North. Whether they go for business or 
for pleasure, they take the same beaten 
track, year after year, with the most per- 
sistent reverence fur monotony. It is sur- 
prising that they are never tempted into 
any of the by-paths and out-of-the-way 
roads, for variety’s sake, orthe “fun of the 
thing.” During the present year, and per- 
haps for many years to come, there will! be 
little travelling northward, except by knap- 
sack wearers. But, whenever peace is de- 
clared, tourists will be apt to take up their 
old line of march, and this will continue 
until the cities of the South present attrac- 
tions equal to those of Boston, Plnladelphia 
and New York. Sooner or later, Mary- 
land will be in the Southern Republic, and 
thousands will go to Baltimore, if no fur- 
ther. To these, we respectfully recom- 
mend a slight change of programme. Don’t 
go on to Washington by way of Acquia 
Creek. Stop at Fredericksburg. It is a 
wonderfully old town, filled with people 
of the good old Virginia stock, and with 
every probability of having a first class 
hotel in less than twelve months from this 


time. The unfinished tomb of Mary, THE 
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Wasurineton lived for a while, and many 
other curious and ancient sights, are there. 
After spending a few days and a great deal 
of money, (if agreeable to the hospitable 
people, who have lived for some thousands 
of years—the books say 200, but that is a 
mistake of a cypher, at the lowest calcula- 
tion—without thinking of charging folks 
for board and lodging,) the traveller must 
take the Rappahannock boats for Balti- 
more. Of these, there are two—“ The Vir- 
ginia,” commanded by that patriarch of 
the Chesapeake flood, Capt. Noan Farr- 
BANKS, a real Nelson in river and bay nav- 
igation. The present Clerk is Mr. Easr- 
HAM, a worthy successor of that most oblig- 
ing and estimable gentleman, Dr. Dorsey. 
The other boat is “ The Logan,” an excel- 
lent and admirably arranged little steamer, 
efficiently officered by Capt. Kirwan and 
Mr. Wuirs, the Clerk—two courteous and 
accommodating gentlemen. The river 
scenery, during three-fourths of the year, 
is beautiful in the extreme; and that part 
of the country around the lovely, seques- 
tered English village of Port Royal, is pro- 
nounced by Mr. Gro. Firzaues the garden 
spot of the world. The wide lowlands 
and the broad sweep of the river, as it ap 
proaches the Bay, when seen for the first 
time, charm the tourist from upper Vir- 
ginia. It seems a new and almost foreign 
country, so unlike is it to the bold hills and 
lofty mountains to which he is accustomed. 
Then the ride up the Bay is well worth the 
trip. Once more we commend the Rappa- 
hannock route toall travellers going North. 


Much has been said about the cowardice 
of secession. It is backing down, backing 
out, receding, running away, and all that. 
This absurd idea has been repeated so 
often that people have at length mistaken 
the false notion—the picture presented to 
the mind’s eye of a man running away— 
for the fact. Another image may remove 
this misconception. Secession is drawing 
back—the fist before striking. To make 
the blow tell, the fist must be drawn back. 
This is a correct representation of seces- 
sion. 
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We make no apology for giving up this 
magazine so entirely to politics. We only 
wish we could fill every part of it with 
able political articles. But those who have 
anything to say worth hearing, make haste 
to put their contributions in the daily pa- 
pers. And they are right in doing so. For, 
in these days, the sooner fit words are spo- 
ken the better, the more quickly the popular 
mind is impressed with the truth the bet- 
ter. Our liberties wait on this insiruction 
of the public mind. Let it be understood, 
though, that the pages of the Messenger 
are specially open to the political thinkers 
of the South, and that they are cordially, 
earnestly invited to make it their medium 
of swaying the intellects of men and the 
destinies of the country. 

But if apology were needed, we might 
say with truth, that literature is a drug. 
The newspapers prosper and the picture- 
papers are flourishing, but the book-writers 
and the book-makers are suffering. Of the 
many Northern publishers who formerly 
sent books to us, only two have kept on, to 
wit--the Harpers and Ticknor & Fields. 
Some have failed. Others are angry with 
us on account of our anti-Union position. 
We don’t blame them. We help to keep 
alive the excitement, and thus interfere 
with their trade. We expect to continue 
this course—and to interfere more and 
more with literary jobbers. A great work 
is to be done. A subject people are to be 
rescued from the domimion of fanatics; a 
new literature and new centres of trade 
are to be established. Until this is accom- 
plished, perish all minor matters. 





What’s the objection to lager bier? It 
is too bitter, Teutonic, too tonic. But this 
is a Yankee way of pronouncing Teutonic, 
and we therefore retract the pun and beg 
pardon for it. 





A glance at the Virginia Convention 
gives one a higher opinion of its members 
than the printed record of their perform- 
ances. Many fine faces may be seen in 
this body. Some of them are really noble 
—instinct with the loftiest qualities of 
manhood. Even among those who deserve 
to be called abject Submissionists, the spec- 
tator seeks in vain to find a mean, craven 


visage. Perhaps there are one or two ex- 
ceptions, but no more. The great major- 
ity of members are evidently gentlemen. 
Their countenances, their manner, the tone 
of their voices, show culture, refinement, 
polish. The contrast in this respect be- 
tween the Convention and the lower house 
of Congress, is very striking—more par- 
ticularly when the members of the latter 
body are mingled, as in passing between 
the tellers. Not that the fedtures of the 
Conventionists are more regular or classi- 
cal than those of the Congressmen, but 
there‘is in the look, the expression, that in- 
describable something which contradis- 
tinguishes the Southerner, the slaveholder, 
the Virginian from other men. This ex- 
pression is easily detected in individuals ; 
it forces itself upon the attention where 
large numbers of Sovthern gentlemen are 
assembled together. Of course, it is miss- 
ing in some instances; for there are men 
in the Convention who see and know as 
little about negroes as the inhabitants of 
Vermont. Yet, some of the ablest mem- 
bers come from the benighted regions 
of the West and Northwest. What is most 
disagreeable, and, indeed, truly painful to 
the Southern ear, is the Yankee twang in 
the voices of some of these members. In 
natives of the North, a little of this twang 
is not altogether unpleasant—it is like that 
foreign accent which so charmed Genl. 
Scort when he was a candidate for Inmsh 
and German votes—but in a Virginian, it 
makes the flesh crawl. 

As the printer warns us that he has 
“copy ” enough, we postpone, reluctantly, 
the conclusion of this article to the next 
number. 


The Scottish American Journal makes 
complimentary mention of the Messenger. 
In return, we take pleasure in commending 
the Journal to the support of all Scottish- 
American citizens. They will find it an 
excellent paper, ably edited, and contain- 
ing a thorough summary of the latest news 
from the “ land o’ cakes.” 





Mr. Ricuarp Storrs Wituis has sent us 
a number of “ Music-Poems.” They have 
been referred to our musical critic for fu- 
ture notice. 
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TYRTAICA. 


SUGGESTED BY THE VIRGINIA CONVENTION OF 
1861. 


Awake, ye dead! the living fail. 

Make room ye living for the dead! 

Give them the battle whence ye shrink ; 

Go hide in dust each coward head. 

Oh, shame! more heroes should be found 
Beneath, Oh, South! than on thy ground. 


No! Let them sleep. Instead of love, 
Hate might breed envy for the brave. 
For Virtue keeps her charm, and leaves 
Her sting behind her in the grave. 
Perhaps, tho’ loved not for her sake, 
Their love may Virtue dearer make. 


Yet wake them not. For were they loved 

For Virtue’s sake, then she were dear ; 

And if their memory stirs us not, 

They could not rouse us were they here. 

For Virtue’s light is always shed, 

And brave men need not wake the dead. 
F, 





Epitor Sournern Literary MeEssEencer: 

I beg leave to differ from your corres- 
pondent, Delta, in his criticism of my crit- 
icism. Delta says that 2 times 2 is 4, is 
correct. He then proceeds to express the 
same idea in various ways, invariably 
making the verb singular. Take an ex- 
ample: “The amount of 2 added to 2 is 
4”° Who denies it? I can do the same 
thing with the sentence in question—* 2 
times 2 are 4.” The product of 2 multi- 
plied by 2 ts 4. In fact, the same thing 
can be done with any other sentence. 
Judas and the other eleven Apostles make 
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the Twelve. 


Judas, with the other eleven 
Apostles, makes the Twelve. 
Delta says: “2 added to 2 makes 4.” 


Where is the proof? Who would think of 
saying: “2 apples added to 2 apples makes 
4 apples?” I admit it is right when thus 
expressed: “The amount of 2 added to 2 
makes 4.” 

Delta says: “When any word, repre- 
senting a number, is used abstractly, it has 
a singular signification asa collective noun 
—as “forty is more than thirty.” Not al- 
ways in the singular, friend Delta. Take 
an example: “ Two forties make eighty.” 

[ still believe that it is wrong to say: 
“2 times 2 is 4.” My reasons can be found 
in the February Messenger. Nga. 


TOO MUCH FRED. 


I gave Fred. an apple. While eating, 
he inquired where it came from. 

“T do not know: father bought it.” 

He looked down at it with the compo- 
sed, serious air which seems natural to in- 
structors. “In the country, apples come 
off of apple-trees.” 

Unless he reforms, I must deny myself 
the pleasure of recording the revelations of 
his ignorance. I was showing pictures 
when he seized one of them. 

“What are you doing?” 
prised. 

“] want them little girls for my wife.” 

* You can not have but one.” 

“T want two ” then, he added softly, as 
if doubting my manner of receiving his 
announcement, “and I mean to have two.” 

Four years old, and anticipating bigamy! 


I asked, sur- 
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Tur Hovsenotp or Bouverte. A Romance 
in Two Volumes. By a Southern Lady. 
New York: Derby & Jackson. Rich- 
mond: Woodhouse & Co. 


While not assenting to the writer’s opin- 
ion of Beulah, which we never read, the 
following criticism pleases us so well that 
we take the liberty of adopting it as our 
own. 


It was not only with the wish to be 
pleased, but with the hope that we could 
sincerely admire and approve of its con- 
tents, that we took up this last Southern 
novel. Since the appearance of Beulah, 


it has, we doubt not, been the earnest wish 





of every discriminating well-wisher of our 
literature, that something might be given to 
the world, by our corps of writers, capable 
of redeeming our credit after that failure ; 
which, but for the exertions and puffs of 
its publishers, actuated by a desire for 
pecuniary compensation, and the kindness 
of the press, stimulated by that chivalrous 
politeness which lady writers generally 
meet with among us, must have fallen un- 
noticed to the ground, as too inferior 
a production to excite criticism. Although 
far from faultless, this could never have 
been the case with the Household of 
Bouverie, which contains passages worthy 
of Charlotte Bronte, and has on every page 
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“ne ring of the true metal. Yet, like the 
first production of Currer Bell,“ The Pro- 
fessor,” we must pronounce it a splendid 
failure; it bas the materials of an excel- 
lent novel in the pages, but shows too 
plainly the unskilled handiwork of the be- 
ginner, to be pronounced a decided stc- 
cess. The plot is an intricate one, far too 
intricate for any but a skilful hand to 
manage well. 

As long as the authoress confines herself 
strictly to the Household of Bouverie, she 
does well, but fails most miserably when- 
ever she leaves it, and attempts to depict 
life either in America or England. Eve- 
rard Howe, Col. De Courcey, Lady Edith, 
and Clavering, are all unnecessary to the 
plot, and decided blemishes in the story. 
We know from the first that Lillian, the 
heroine, will not marry Howe; we take no 
interest in him, and are relieved when a 
crag in St. Helena topples over and crushes 
him. But we are shocked when Lillian, 
on recovering from the fainting fit into 
which she falls on hearing of his death, be- 
trothes herselfto Jasper. The mystery, too, 
which is thrown around Jasper, is not only 
unnecessary, but an artistic blemish; we 
feel certain that he will eventually turn out 
to be Lillian’s uncle, yet our taste is shocked 
by her falling in love with him while he 
is supposed to bear that relation to her. 
We are provoked. too, that Lillian, while 
relating her part of the story, should tell 
us so often she is a genius, and can write 
poetry, and yet give us no better evidence 
of it than the barely mediocre poems scat- 
tered through the book. The lines on Day 
are the only good ones in the two volumes. 

The whole of the eighth book is deci- 
dedly weak, and so different from the rest 
that we are almost tempted to believe that 
it is from another pen. It is, however, am- 
ply redeemed by the ninth, which contains 
some passages from the Diary of Camille 
Bouverie, Lillian’s maternal grand-mother, 
who, with her grand-father, Erastus, are 
the most interesting characters in the book, 
and like Pau! Quintilian, are not only finely 
conceived, but well sustained to the end. 
Erastus Bouverie is an intellectual monster, 
capable, apparently, of but three great pas- 
sions—love of science, love of his wife, and 
an almost insane jealonsy of her; he hates 
everything she loves, merely because she 
does love it; kills her bird, poisons her 
dog, and whisks off her only child, when 
but a few hours oid, to Scotland, persuad- 
ing her it is dead, lest she should love it 
too well. No elaborate description is given 
of him, his character slowly develops 
itself, and nothing he does strikes us as 
improbable in such a man. The fascina- 
tion he exercises over Lillian, and her de- 
termination not to believe him guilty, in 
spite of appearances, are well managed. 
His death, too, is most artistic; we could 
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not believe in his repentance, yet he him- 
self shows us at once why he professed 
himself a Christian, and his last act is in 
keeping with his whole life. When Lillian 
says to him: “Oh, grand-father, this is self- 
mockery, and you cannot, must not, believe 
so darkly. I was so happy in the belief 
that you were a Catholic and open to the 
conviction of death-bed repentance,” the 
whole character of the man is condensed 
in his reply. 

“Have I not told you it lay not in me 
to repent? What more remains? Yet 
above all human institutions of the sort, 
l respect that church, and it was due to 
others, to Camilla, to Bishop Clare, to my 
ancestry even, to avow my allegiance to its 
magnificence, its antiquity, its merciful 
tenets, so superior to all other Christian 
teachings.” 

“ You are disappointed. Iam sorry. Yet 
I will not deceive you, Lillian; ‘deep calls 
unto deep,’ you know, and * blood answers 
unto true blood.’ Let others enjoy the hap- 
piness of delusion if happiness it be. You 
must know the truth, come weal, come woe. 
Yet be discreet; let no one suffer through 
these revelations. I have done my best to 
satisfy all around me as far as externals 
go. For the inner man I am accountable 
and responsible to God alone.” 

The man capable of such cool calcula- 
ting deception on what he was well aware 
was his death-bed, was fully capable of 
every crime imputed. to Erastus Bouve- 
rie. And that there are men who thus 
wilfully and of set purpose deceive those 
around them respecting their religious 
sentiments, we can no more doubt than 
that there are thousands who deceive them- 
selves, and really believe they are what 
they represent themselves to be. 

The Elixir of Gold is also a blemish ; 
men don’t in these days melt up hundreds 
of dollars and mingle the molten ore with 
human blood, freshly drawn from the 
veins, for the purpose of making a medi- 
cine which shall prolong their lives. It 
would have been much better had the an- 
thoress confined the experiments in Al- 
chemy made by the Master of Bouverie to 
his efforts to condense small diamonds in- 
to large ones. 

We will not attempt to give any sketch 
of the remarkable plot, as on its develop- 
ment depends much of the interest of the 
book, so much that we are provoked at the 
unnecessary lengthening out of the story in 
the middle. The power of a novel, like 
a telescope, is weakened by drawing it 
out beyond that happy medium which so 
few authors invariably hit. But we did 
not in this book, as in Beulah, skim over 
page after page merely to see that we 
missed nothing essential to the story and 
skipped the twadde. On the contrary, we 
read every word with pleasure, (except 
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the eighth book,) and while we wished 
the authoress would hasten the catastro- 
phe, could not but admire the beauty of 
the devices with which she seeks to be- 
guile the way. . 

Take for instance Lillian’s hesitation 
about mounting the discovered stair-way, 
and penetrating the mystery of the house- 
hold. 

“Reader, do you know what it is to have 
bad bitter blood conflicting in your veins, 
with the mild and milky stream that flows 
through them in greater volume and tran- 
quility? And has it been your lot to feel, 
at sometime in your life, that this swelling 
tide had power (unsuspected before,) to 
carry everything before it? If not, take 
no merit to yourself for having proved im- 
maculate and defied temptation. 

“Sailing on the Atlantic Ocean, the eye 
of the voyager is arrested by the singular 
appearance presented by a current of 
water darker and infinitely more rapid 
than the surrounding sea, and said by the 
sailors to be twice as salt and bitter. The 
pilot carefully keeps the ship beyond its 
strictly defined limits; the stormy petrel 
that rests on its surface, rises with difficul- 
ty, or is submerged; and the smal! boat 
(launched from the vessel for some emer- 
gency,) becomes unmanageable, if chance 
or necessity subject it to the influence of 
its rapid current. 

“Through my veins there surged a gulf 
stream such as this, just as separate from 
my more universal nature, just as irresisti- 
ble in its effects, just as wisely shunned by 
my reason, as the current I have referred 
to by the wary mariner. As old Bianca 
had said, ‘the blood of the Bouveries 
boiled in my veins,’ that blood which had 
flowed ever to evil; and at last disap- 
peared, only to form an under-cnrrent in 
the heart that held a more uniform and 
steady stream as its abiding influence. 

“There was a legend in my _ grand- 
father’s family, to the effect that the Nor- 
man blood they boasted, had flowed lineal- 
ly from a pirate’s veins, and had later 
been crossed by inter-marriage with the 
daughter of a famous French charlatan 
who had given gold for rank! Be this as 
it may, my lineage on my father’s side was 
of undoubted purity to the very fount, and 
my grand-mother had sprung from cld and 
respected Virginia parentage; so that the 
balance of good at least was in my favour. 
Yet, through my whole life, I have felt the 
occasional power of the gulf stream, and 
dreaded its tierce current, though time and 
sorrow, and experience, (the last, a wary 
pilot,) have shown me lately, how better 
to avoid it than in my impulsive youth. 
And it may be that, whatever of power, of 
genius, or of passion have been mine, I 
owed to this conflict of two natures in one 
weak breast, teaching as it did, the neces- 
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sity of strength, of self-command and for- 
bearance, to the over-ruling soul itself.” 

The diary of Camilla Bouverie, is the 
best part of the book, and we regret that 
the authoress, instead of describing charac- 
ters and scenes not necessary to the story, 
did not dwell more at length on this part 
of the work. The gradual deepening of 
her belief in ber husband’s cold-blooded 
cruelty, the temporary relief she experi- 
ences, when she discovers his insane and 
morbid jealousy of her, as the cause of it, 
and her vain efforts to be satisfied with 
this excuse, are all well portrayed. 

But human nature rebels when we are 
called on to admire the unnecessary sacri- 
fices she makes to gratify his whims, when 
he has forfeited every claim he ever had 
on her, by shooting Dr. Luther Quintilian 
in her presence. For five years, Erastus 
Bouverie is confined in a Russian prison 
and believed to be dead; his wife, sup- 
posing herself a widow, accepts the ad- 
dresses of Dr. Luther Quintilian, and is on 
the point of being married to him, when 
Mr. Bouverie returns to this country; in- 
stead of hastening home or writing to in- 
form her of his escape from prison, on 
hearing of her intended marriage, he con- 
ceals himself for a whole month, and just 
as the wedding guests are leaving, rushes 
in and blows out Dr. Quintilian’s brains in 
the presence of his wife. The act was 
characteristic of the man, but we are in- 
clined to think Mrs. Bouverie as morbid in 
her ideas of duty as he in his jealousy, 
when we see her, after he escapes the 
penalty of his crime by feigning to commit 
suicide, and by the aid of his servant, 
comes to life again in his own house, 
where the body bas been taken. not only 
consent to his spending the rest of his life 
a prisoner in the upper story, but even 
dresses herself nightly in her discarded ball 
dresses to please his fancy. There was no 
occasion for this self-immolation; duty only 
required her not to betray him, and some 
other cause should have been assigned for 
the course she and Dr. Paul Quintilian, 
(Dr. Luther’s brother) afterwards took 
than the gratification of an unreasonable 
caprice in the man who had no longer a 
title to be regarded as her husband. There 
was no “practical Christianity in the self- 
sacrifice which shadowed the household of 
Bouverie.” 

We have been thus bold in pointing out 
the defects of this remarkable book, be- 
cause its merit will speak for itself. The 
faults are principally in the execution, not 
in the conception, and we hope Mrs. War- 
field will not lay by her pen but, knowing 
her own powers, will, in her next work, 
wield it with equal genius and more art. 

OLIVER. 
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Dicest oF THE Laws or Virarnia, of a 
Criminal Nature.  [l!nstrated by Judi- 
cial Decisions. By James M. Marruews, 
Attorney at Law. Richmond: West & 
Johnston, publishers, 145 Main Street. 
Printed by C. H. Wynne, 1861. 


Mr. Marruews is making a name as a 
legal writer. His first work, “A Guide to 
Commissioners in Chancery,” published 
some years ago, met with a favourable re- 
ception, and his second, the “ Digest of 
the Civil Laws of Virginia,” received the 
highest encomiums from the best judicial 
and legal minds in the State. The present 
work is a sequel to the latter, and com- 
pletes the Digest of the Virginia Code. It 
bears the marks of that patient labour, 
precision, consciseness, and luminous ar- 
rangement, for which Mr. Marruews is 
distinguished. As a vade mecum to the 
law-student and the man in active and ex- 
tensive practice, the Civil and Criminal 
Digests must command a ready sale, not 
only in Virginia, but in other States. These 
works are published in the very best style, 
as regards typography and binding, and do 
great credit to Messrs. West & Johnston, 
and to the now well-known presses of Mr. 
Wynne. We commend them heartily to 
the legal profession throughout the several 
States of the two Republics. 


Tue Pxysican AND Moran AspEcts oF 
GroLtocy. Containing the leading Facts 
and Principles of the Science, and a 
Discussion of the Great Moral Questions 
growing out of Modern Geological Dis- 
coveries. By Wm. J. Barper, A. M., M. 
D., Principal of M. F. Institute, Senato- 
bia, Mississippi. Philadelphia: James 
Challen & Son, 1861. 


While this work claims to be a popular 
treatise on the interesting subject of Geolo- 
gy, and is, indeed, an admirable manual 
for the general reader, it discovers, on the 
part of the author, a profound acquaintance 
with the latest investigations in physical 
science, and a masterly capacity for dis- 
cussion. In proof, we need only adduce 
the able chapter on “ The Antiquity of the 
Globe,” in which the author displays his 
polemic power to the best advantage while 
demolishing the apologists of the Mosaic 
Cosmogony interpreted literally. We re- 
joice to see works of this chatacter ema- 
nating from Southern press. Hitherto the 
Southern mind has wasted itself in the 
production of poor novels and poorer 
poetry. A better, more useful day is dawn- 
ing, and we are glad of it. The book 
comes to us directly from theauthor. It is 


doubtless on sale at all the book stores. 
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History or tHe Unirep Neruer.anps, from 
the Death of William the Silent to the 
Synod of Dor’. By Joan Larurop Mor- 
bey, L. L. D., D. C. L. Vols. 1 and 2. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. A. Mor- 
ris, Richmond. 


In May, we shall publish a critique on 
the Dutch Republic, written by Ww. 
ArcHER Cocke, Esq. This will be followed 
in June, by another on the United Nether- 
lands, from the same able pen. We deem 
it unnecessary, therefore, to say anything 
at this time about the volumes before us. 
Mr. Mortry’s abilities as a historian, are 
universally conceded. He deserves the 
name. It is something to learn the North 
has at last produced a man whose powers 
justify the praise which has heretofore 
been heaped upon that immense humbug 
and Yankee pet, Bancroft. 


Ex-Kuvps; or Guipses in THE Ortent. By 
Wm. Mason Turner, B. PL., M. D., of 
Petersburg, Va. Philadelphia: James 
Challen & Son, 1861. 


Dr. Turner has given us here some 
beautiful paper, unexceptionable type, tole- 
rable binding, and a number of pictures 
which ought never to have appeared out- 
side of a shilling toy-book for children. 
The text, however, is entertaining enough 


. to atone in a great degree for the pictures. 


Dr. Turner tells the story of his travels in 
the Holy Land in an agreeable, easy style, 
which, together with the pretty, thick 
paper and the large type, ought to make 
his book an acceptable present to pious 
old ladies. 


Tue Conpvuct or Lire. By R. W. Emerson. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. A. Morris, 
Richmond. 


Whoever undertakes to conduct his life 
according to the precepts (if there be any) 
inculeated in this book, will find himself 
in a worse labyrinth than that of Crete. 
Emerson never bad a fixed opinion about 
anything His mind is like a rag-picker’s 
basket—full of all manner of trash. His 
books are valuable, however, for the very 
reason that they are of no earthly account. 
They illustrate the utter worthlessness of 
the philosophy of free society. Egoism, 
or rather Manism, (if we may coin a word,) 
propounded in short scraps, tags, and 
shreds of sentences, may do very well fora 
people who have no settled opinions in 
politics, religion or morals, and have lived 
for forty years on pure fanaticisms. We of 
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the South require someting better than 
this no-system system. Your fragmentary 
philosopher, of the Emerson stamp, who 
disturbs the beliefs of common folk, with- 
out again composing or attempting to com- 
pose them with a higher and purer faith, is 
a curse to society. Such a man ought to 
be subjected to the mild punishment of 
perpetual confinement, with plenty of 
pens, ink and paper. Burn his writings as 
fast as they come from his table, and bury 
the writer quietly in the back yard of the 
prison as soon as he is dead. If, in early 
life, the speculative lobes of his brain had 
been eaten out with nitric acid, Emerson 
would have made a better poet than any 
New England has yet given us. As itis, he 
is.a moral nuisance. He ought to be 
abated by act of Congress, and his works 
suppressed, 





Farirurun Forever. By Coventry Par- 
more. Author of “The Angel in the 
House.” Boston: Ticknor & Fields. A. 
Morris, Richmond. 


A novel made of letters in rhyme. Odd 
rather than good. Appropriately printed in 
old-fashioned type. By turns, comic, pa- 
thetic, silly, and mock-heroic. Curiously 
constructed, with occasionally very curious 
and absurd words and turns of expression. 
Remarkable chiefly for an impossible 
female character, who complains to her 
mother, because her husband don’t abuse 
and scold her. 





Porms. By Rose Terry. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. A. Morris, Richmond. 


Clever. Most of them fit for a corner 
in the Home Journal ; some would do to go 
in the best magazines. None of them will 
live. But it is a satisfaction to see one’s 
poems bound. One can then easily de- 
ceive oneself with the opinion that the 
editor who says they wont live. is ignorant 
or prejudiced, perhaps both. We marked 
the following: Bell Songs, No. 3. The River. 
La Coquette. A Statue. Fremont’s Ride, 
and the following lines in Midnight: 

“ How darest thou be dead, 

While God seeks dust to make the street, 

Where happier men may tread ?” 

But, In the Hospital and Done For, pleased 
us best of all. Bad taste, no doubt. Well. 





Tue Heroes or Evrore: A Biographical 
Outline of European History from A. D. 
700, to A. D.1700. By Henrey G. Hew- 
Lett. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. A. 
Morris, Richmond. 


A better book for youths has not ap- 


peared for many a day. The illustrations 
are plenty good. 


—_— 


Manvat or INSTRUCTION FOR THE VoLun- 
TEERS AND Mixitia oF THE Unitep Srares. 
With numerous Illus. rations. By Major 
William wilham, Instructor of Tactics and 
Commandant of Cadets of the Virgina 
Military Institute. Chas. Desilver, 1229 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Cushings 
& Bailey, Baltimore, Md. 


By far the most thorough and able trea- 
tise on subjects now of the highest possi- 
ble importance which has yet appeared in 
this country. It should. and doubtless will, 
command a large and prompt sale in every 
Southern State. To show the extensive 
range of subjects and the completeness of 
their treatment, we give the author's resumé 
of its contents. 


“ Article I., on Army Organization, com- 
mences with a general account of the four 
arms of the service,—Infantry, Cavalry, 
Artillery, and Engineers,—the duties of 
each in the conduct of the campaign, and 
the proportion they should bear to each 
other in anarmy. The latter part of the 
Article enters more fully into the details of 
the organization of each of the three lead- 
ing arms, and closes with a short account 
of the duties of the various departments 
of the staff. 

“In Article IL, upon Arms and Ammu- 
nition, will be found a condensed account 
of the various arms and kinds of ammu- 
nition used by infantry, cavalry, and artil- 
lery, together with the manner of pre- 
paring and using the latter. 

“From Article III. to Article XI., inclu- 
sive, will be found the tactical portion of 
the work; it embraces very full instruc- 
tions for every kind of Infantry troops, 
from the School of the Soldier to that of 
the Battalion; Cavalry tactics, from the 
School of the Trooper to the Instruction of 
the Regiment; and Artillery tactics, trom 
the School of the Piece to the Evolutions 
of a Battery. The whole will be found to 
be in strict conformity with the require- 
ments of the United States service. 

“Article XII. embraces directions and 
forms for the conduet of every form of pa- 
rade ; the kinds and duties of guards; to- 
gether with much other matter of a kin- 
dred nature. 

“In Article XIII. the duties of captains, 
and other company officers, in regard to 
the internal management, police, and mo- 
rale of their companies ; together with the 
proper eguipment of officers and men, to se- 
cure efficiency as well as comfort when in 
the field, camps, marches, etc., are dis- 
cussed, 
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“ Article XEV. is devoted to the Staff, and 
embraces such directions for the conduct 
of those departments of the staff upon 
which the efficiency .of an army in the 
field must mainly depend, as seemed 
most necessary. In this Article will also 
be found directions and forms for the pre- 
paration of the morning reports of Com- 
panies, Regiments, Brigades, and Divis- 
jons, together with such forms for requisi- 
tions, returns, etc., as are in most frequent 
use. 

“In Article XV. will be found some ac- 
count of the various orders of battle, to- 
gether with an outline of the manner in 
which the different kinds of troops should 
be handled in action. 

* Article XVI. contains directions for the 
organization and conduet of Military 
Courts; and lastly, the Appendix, contain- 
ing the Articles of War, presents us with 
the Military Law now in force.” 


Tue Nationa, QuarTerLy Revirw. Edit- 
ed by Epwarp J. Sears, A. M. Vol. IL, 
No. 1V. New York. 


This well-known, well-printed, ably- 
conducted and supported Review, comes 
to us as an exchange, we suppose, and 
hope—for the tone of the only article bear- 
ing on the present state of politics is fair 
and kindly beyond anything we have seen 
in Nortbern journals for years. We could 
but remark. however, tha: “The Political 
Manual, being a Complete View of the 
Theory and Practice of the General and 
State Governments,” quoted at the head 
of the article to which we allude, viz: 
“The Lessons of Revolutions,” receives no 
examination whatever from the reviewer. 
Yet this is the very point at issue between 
the North and the South, and not the 
Slavery Question, as the people of the 
North suppose. If there was not a negro 
in all the land south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, we should still advocate immediate 
and eternal disunion, because the North 
believes that this Government is a consoli- 
dated despotism, instead of an agent en- 
trusted, during good behaviour, with cer- 
tain delegated and restricted powers. 

As the N. A. Review is worth binding, 
we shall feel obliged to the Editor for the 
back number for the present year. 


We are indebted to the Authors for the 
following Pamphlets : 

I. An Appress, delivered atthe Dedica- 
tion of the Mechanics’ Hall, corner of 


Notices of New Works, 


Bedford and Chauncey streets, Boston. 






jApriz, 1861. 


March 27, 1860. By Joun H Tuornvixe, 
Esq. Printed by Crocker & Brewster. 

II, Porms anp Appresses, delivered on 
the First Annual Meeting of the “Old 
Boys of Hampton Academy.” July, 1860. 
Printed by William H. Clemmitt, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Ill. Potirican Epucation. An Address, 
delivered before the Social Union of Am- 
herst College, at the Annual Commence- 
ment, Wednesday, August 8, 1840. By 
Hon. Horace Maynarp, Printed by Rand 
& Avery, Boston. 


Tue Scrence or War. By Capt. L. V. 
Bucknottz. J. W. Randolph, 121 Main 
St., Richmond, Va. 1861. 


The favourable estimate placed upon 
this work by Capt. Dimmock, of the Rich- 
mond Public Guard. is thus expressed: 
“What is now wanted. is a treatise going 
to show when the various movements of 
Artillery, Cavalry, Infantry and Rifle, as 
taught in their respective drills, should be 
used in presence of an enemy—this in- 
formation Capt. Bucknoutz furnishes in his 
work. 


Heropotus Rescensuit Josepyus BLAKEs- 
Ley. 8. T. B. Two Volumes. Harper 
& Brothers. New York. J. W. Ran- 
dolph, Richmond, Va. 


Two more convenient, durable, excel- 
lently printed volumes of Harper’s Greek 
and Latin Texts, suitable for the recitation 
room, and for the pockets of those invete- 
rate Grecians, who, like Mr. Howarp of 
this city, never travel on the cars without 
a heavy Greek lunch stored under the 
lapels of their coats. This edition of the 
Greek classics is, for College students, in- 
comparably the best of any yet issued 
from the American press. 


Bonnis Scottanp. Tales of her History, 
Heroes, and Poets. By Grace Grenwoop. 
Ticknor & Fields, Boston. A. Morris, 
Richmond. 


A collection of entertaining stories, writ- 
ten for the amusement and instruction of 
children, and dedicated to Master Thomas 
R. Ticknor, son of the famous Boston pub- 
lisher. The illustrations are numerous 
and fairly well done. 








Hashion Late. 


<-2o<-or 





THEE SPANISH BOYAL MANTILLA. 


This simple but effective and becoming promenade toilet is made of black taffeta—its 
front is ornamented with a gimp braid-work—a la militaire—and the entire garment is 
bordered by @ neat, modest passementeréé. 

We have seldom had the pleasure of illustrating as pleasing a style, or one in which 
such entire simplicity of construction and ornament produced so truly serviceable a 


garment. 





_ We need not mention that for the later portion of the season, the various patterns of 
taces—shawls—mantillas, &c., will be the mode, 
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